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JUNK or CASH? 


Which will YOUR farm machinery 
represent after 25 or 50 years’ use? 




















Do Good Machine Sheds Pay? 


F. M. Barlow, who now lives in Red Cloud, Neb., retired from active farm- 
ing last fall and had a sale, with the following results: 





Binder used 25 years sold for 
Disc used 29 years sold for 
Cultivator used 37 years sold for 
Cultivator used 35 years sold for 
Mower used 37 years sold for 


Walking plow used 49 years sold for.... 4.50 

















Mr. Barlow attributes the fact that this machinery sold so well, after having 
been in continuous use for such long periods, to his foresight in having kept 
it in a good, tight machine shed, and giving it a coat of paint occasionally. 
He also says that the original canvases were still on the binder, and service- 
able, when sold. 


{ To Lumber Dealers: Hang this up where your farmer customers 
will see it. Reprints for distribution may be had at small cost. 
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F prapearsagaileg lumbermen are cashing 
ores in with big summer sales on this best 
SP ECIALISTS seller. A few territories are still open. If 


The above picture will interest buyers of Cypress you aren’t handling the Economy, write or 
tank stock or factory lumber. It shows the excellent 


quality of our stock—lumber that is “ bang up” on wire today for particulars of our exclusive 
quality, milling and grading; also Philippine Hard- : 
woods, Gum and Oak Trim in straight or mixed | protected franchise. 
cars with Cypress. 


Th t ti t lly bi l 
Pinky fetes, fiat ound a aur tuaniee. Why not | THE HARGROVE COMPANY 


697 NewYork Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Gregertsen Brothers Co. : 


Also manufacturers of the famous Des Moines Hog 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO | Houses and Brooder Houses 
Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 


~\ MIXED CARS WORTH INVESTIGATING / x 


With a big building year under way, it behooves every lumber dealer 
to keep his stocks well balanced. 














RMCo Mixed Car Service enables you to buy practically all Douglas 
Fir items to complete a house—not only common lumber and shed 
uppers, but also a complete line of millwork items. To give you an idea 
of material our mixed cars contain, check over the following items: 





WE MANUFACTURE— 


Garage Doors Porch Columns Stock Size Veneer Panels 
House Doors Turned Posts Door Panels 

Cupboard Doors Balusters 3-ply Wallboard 
Frames Mouldings Industrial Plywood 
Inside Trim Rail Gutter 


LOADED WITH 
ALL ITEMS OF UPPER GRADES OR COMMON LUMBER 


Finish Stepping Drop Siding 
Flooring Ceiling Dimension 


MIXED TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 











We own and operate our own sawmill, dry kilns, planing mill, millwork 
and veneer plant. Every operation is under our own supervision and this 
insures complete satisfaction to our customers. 


Take advantage of our facilities on your future orders for Douglas Fir. 
Write now for full particulars and a copy of our latest door catalog. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. <@ 


VI 7s EVERETT, WASHINGTON ( y, >of 
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Acceptance of Representation Implies Duty to Push Sales 


ITH the multiplication of spe- 

cialties used in construction 

the lumber yard has come to 
be the headquarters for building ma- 
terials. In most cases the retail 
lumber dealer has accepted his added 
responsibilities, has stocked a multi- 
titude of items and has sought to im- 
press his community with the fact 
that it should look to him for every- 
thing needed in building. This pol- 
icy on the part of the retailer im- 
plies also that the wholesaler and 
manufacturer, not only of lumber but 
of other building materials, shall 
look to the dealer as exclusive local 
representative and distributer. In 
other words, if the local lumber 
dealer is to be headquarters for 
building materials it is to the inter- 
est of wholesaler as well as to the in- 
terest of the dealer that he shall be 
the 100 percent distributer of build- 
ing materials. 

As the lumber yard has developed 
into building material headquarters 
the dealer’s stock has come to include 
many items that may be termed spe- 
cialties. Sometimes a single spe- 
cialty is the major if not the sole 
product of the manufacturer, and as 
a consequence it is a matter of great 
importance to him to have an aggres- 
sive local distributer of his product. 
For if the local dealer with an exclu- 
sive agency does not push the spe- 
cialty few sales or none at all are 
made in the community. It may hap- 
pen, in fact, that the agency is given 


to the less aggressive dealer when it 
might have been placed with a mer- 
chant in another line who would have 
pushed its sale much more aggres- 
sively and with greater profit to the 
manufacturer. In such a case the 
dealer appears from the manufactur- 
er’s viewpoint to be a hindrance in- 
stead of a help in the distribution of 
the product. 

Perhaps it may be said that gen- 
erally the manufacturer of a spe- 
cialty is among the most aggressive 
of merchandisers. The nature of his 
product is such as to require vigor- 
ous promotion at the same time that 
it offers special opportunities for ad- 
vertising and exploitation. For this 
reason the local dealer is quite sure 
to receive effective help from the 
manufacturer in promoting sales. Of 
necessity, this help is co-operative. 
The manufacturer often gets the 
leads and prospects, which he turns 
over to the local dealer for attention. 
If the dealer is accustomed to this 
type of sales promotion he follows up 
leads quickly and develops a consid- 
erable number of them into sales. If 
he does not work effectively with the 
manufacturer the latter becomes dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement and 
is tempted to place his product into 
more aggressive hands. 

It is no uncommon thing for man- 
ufacturers of specialties to complain 
of the lack of enterprise and aggres- 
siveness on the part of local building 
material dealer representatives. In 


fact, some of the best sales cam. 
paigns ever presented to the retzai] 
branch of the lumber industry haye 
greatly discouraged their promoters 
if they have not utterly failed be. 
cause of a lack of co-operation on the 
part of the local dealers. In every 
case of this kind that has come to 
the attention of the AMERCAN Lum. 
BERMAN the article or commodity be- 
longed in the dealer’s stock and of- 
fered him profitable sales opportuni- 
ties. These opportunities were owing 
not only to the nature of the mer- 
chandise itself, but to the vigorous 
and effective sales help offered to the 
local distributer by the manufacturer 
of the product. 

What is true of building special- 
ties is true of lumber itself. There 
may have been a time when lumber 
could be sold without much real sales 
effort; indeed, that is so often true 
today that it encourages an indiffer- 
ence toward modern methods of mer- 
chandising that is discouraging to 
lumber manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers. This indifference is rather dif- 
ficult to account for in view of the 
abundance of evidence that vigorous 
merchandising of lumber adds to 
profits. The gist of the matter is 
that the dealer’s obligation to push 
sales is as valid as his claim to be 
the distributing outlet for building 
materials. One hundred percent 
dealer distribution implies one hun- 
dred percent merchandising effort 
for the full line that he carries. 





Low Cost Farm Sheds Add to Life of Expensive Machinery 


OST modern farm machinery is 
so designed and constructed 
that if lubricated and other- 

wise properly used it will last many 
years. Proper use, however, includes 
protecting it from the weather dur- 
ing the time when it is not needed in 
the field. The fact is that neglect of 
farm machinery is so common that it 
is doubtful if one farm implement 
out of a hundred ever is actually 
worn out in doing the work for which 
it is designed. The adage that long 
has been applied to the human ma- 
chine has its application to farm im- 
plements: More of them rust out 
than wear out. 

Not only does exposure to weather 
when not in use shorten the useful 


lives of farm machines, but it lessens 
their efficiency during the period 
they are used and adds to the labor 
of the operator in upkeep. A rusty 
plow requires more power to pull it, 
while it does poor work and necessi- 
tates frequent stops for scouring off 
by the operator. A mower left out 
in the rain and snow throughout the 
fall and winter requires a great deal 
of make-ready before it can be put 
to cutting grass for the early sum- 
mer haying. A harvester that stands 
in the field from one harvest to the 
next makes the owner pay for his 
neglect by a lot of bother in getting 
started when there is in fact no time 
to be wasted. 

Most farmers not only own auto- 


mobiles, but they provide them with 
shelter when not in use. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that the 
auto is sometimes permitted to oust 
the farm machine from the shelter 
provided for it. Yet, the modern 
closed car suffers less from exposure 
to the weather than does a farm ma- 
chine, because the one is built for use 
in rain, snow and wind while the 
other is not. Sometimes the automo- 
bile represents an investment not 
much larger than is represented in 
farm machines that would occupy 
the same shed room. 

The properly constructed farm 
shed is not only a good investment 
because it lengthens the useful lives 
of the machinery and implements 
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sheltered in it, but because it helps 
to enforce economical and efficient 
habits. Care in sheltering a machine 
implies a proper appreciation of the 
machine under al! conditions. In 
fact putting a machine into a good 
shed is only one aspect of carefulness 
in the conduct and management of a 
farm. A farm on which all the ma- 
chines are put away in a good shed 
has a well-kept and prosperous ap- 
pearance. Machines ranged about 
the farm yard out of season detract 
from the appearance of the place and 
imply a laxity that does not make for 
economy or profit. 

Probably, few owners of farm ma- 
chines know how many years of use- 
fulness they lose by neglecting to 
shelter equipment. Possibly, few of 


them could be convinced by argu- 
ment alone that there is any real 


economy in sheltering their ma- 
chines. But the figures given on the 
front page of this paper should be 
at least suggestive. As already inti- 
mated, the money saving effected by 
sheltering farm implements is not 
the only gain. A machine in a nearby 
shed can be looked after, repaired 
and put in order on rainy days; 
whereas, the same machine out in the 
corner of a field or amongst the 
weeds in a corner of the barnyard 
does not invite attention and care 
until positive necessity compels. 

It is believed that there are few 
purely agricultural communities in 
which a campaign in behalf of farm 
shed building could not be carried on 





with profit to both lumbermen and 
farmers. Farmers are not, perhaps, 
more negligent than lumbermen. It 
took lumbermen a long time to rec- 
ognize the economy of shedding all 
their stocks. It has not been so many 
years since much of the lumber in 
retail yards was exposed to the 
weather. Farmers were slow in pro- 
viding good shelter for their live 
stock, and even now there is room 
for improvement. Farm homes are 
not yet up to par in many communi- 
ties. Despite the financial handicaps 
farmers have labored under recently, 
there are some improvements they 
can not afford to postpone further. 
The positive economies of the farm 
implement shed should be no longer 
neglected. 





Friendly Co-operation Promotes Sound Progress in. Forestry 


O PERSONS who understand 
and are sympathetic toward 
the American way of accom- 

plishing ends of great public con- 
cern, the scheme of Federal, State 
and private co-operation in behalf of 
forestry appears ideal in principle. 
It is calculated to enlist the support 
of all parties concerned on the basis 
of their practical interest. The only 
real compulsion is that provided by 
the sentiment of the public, which of 
course includes the interested par- 
ties. The present co-operative for- 
estry plan has the further merit of 
being adaptable, of being responsive 
to local sentiment and local needs. It 
is patterned after America’s scheme 
of government. 

In government and in forestry, as 
in other matters, there always have 
been and are today persons who do 
not understand or sympathize with 
the American way of doing things. 
Force and compulsion appear to 
them to offer a shorter road to ac- 
complishment and to promise greater 
efficiency. Thera is nothing, how- 
ever, in American experience or in 
the experience of other countries to 
support that doctrine as sound in the 
long view. Compulsion implies ac- 
complishment in, advance of public 
opinion and support. It is based on 
the theory that a minority can com- 
pel a majority to bend to its will, 
without regard to interest or indeed 
to sound policy. 

Forestry in the United States has 
made progress, slowly, perhaps, but 


nevertheless sound and substantial 
progress, because the persons most 
concerned in the success of forestry 
have approved tentatively at least 
the methods used and have given 
them their moral and financial sup- 
port. Perhaps there will be nobody 
to deny that lumbermen — timber 
owners—are the class of American 
citizens who ought to be most con- 
cerned with forestry—the perpetua- 
tion of the timber supply of the 
country. There should be no conflict 
of interest between sound lumbering 
practice and sound forestry practice. 
In fact, the two have come to be rec- 
ognized by both lumbermen and for- 
esters as being nearly if not quite 
identical. 

When progress in forestry is men- 
tioned the term is meant to include 
progress in opinion as well as in 
practice, and the former is not to 
be subordinated in importance to 
the latter as a part of the definition. 
It is no more a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the technical foresters 
to record errors in the views they 
have in times past advocated with 
respect to details of practice than it 
is to record the reluctance of timber 
owners to recognize and put into 
practice economical methods of log- 
ging which are at the same time pro- 
motive of forestry. All intelligent 
persons revise their opinions as they 
grow in knowledge. Happily, fores- 
try in the United States has owed its 
real progress to co-operation be- 
tween lumbermen, timber owners 





and technical foresters of this type. 

With the principle of co-operation 
established and with the wisdom if 
not the actual necessity of mutual 
concession recognized as a governing 
policy, the agencies that include 
both lumbermen and foresters are 
demonstrating in the most convinc- 
ing manner both the soundness of 
their policies and the effectiveness 
of their practices. The working part- 
nership of private timber owner, 
technical forester and public has 
proved to be an effective agency for 
advancing the interests of all the 
partners. 

Most persons sincerely interested 
in promoting forestry by co-opera- 
tive methods would. be glad to forget 
that the doctrine of compulsion ever 
had sincere and powerful advocates 
in this country. They are not, how- 
ever, permitted to let bygones be by- 
gones, for there are still a few advo- 
cates of that discredited and gen- 
erally abandoned policy who raise 
their voices at every opportunity, evi- 
dently with the hope of regaining a 
prestige long ago lost. It would be 
unfortunate indeed for the cause of 
practical forestry and for the cause 
of forestry opinion if any consider- 
able part of the public should be mis- 
led by persons who no longer repre- 
sent intelligent modern forestry 
opinion. It is this danger that should 
inspire watchfulness among those 
engaged in co-operative forestry lest 
their program suffer hindrance and 
handicap. 
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“Little Mills” Consistently Curtailing 


We note with interest in your issue of 
May 24, an article entitled “The Little Mill 
Invites Co-operation from the Big Mill.” As 
we belong to the class of the “Little Mill” 
operators this article strikes us just where 
we live. 

From the article it seems to us that the 
writer of same is in the position of being the 
fiscal and selling agent of a group of small 
mills rather than an operator himself. How- 
ever, the effects are the same. 

A year ago this company was putting out 
through a series of small mills about 2,500,000 
feet per month, cutting our own product by 
small mills and concentrating at three planers 
where the stock was reworked and shipped. 
Last fall, when the market began slipping, 
we began reducing our output and have been 
steadily increasing this reduction until today 
we are closed down 90 percent and our stock 
on hand has been reduced to less than half 
what it was on Jan. 1 of this year. 

The writer is acquainted with several more 
concerns similar to ours and of about the same 
size who have done the same as we have. We 
simply can not see any business judgment in 
cutting up stumpage which we can not re- 
place at the same price and selling same at 
a-loss of several dollars a thousand. We 
prefer to cease operations even though it 
makes it necessary to partially at least carry 
a good number of men along until conditions 
improve. 

If the larger mills would curtail in the same 
proportion as the smaller ones have done we 
would see a distinct improvement in the market 
in a comparatively short time.—L. W. MORGAN, 
Sims-Morgan Lumber Co., Selma, Ala. 


Economics of Millwork Development 


According to the. preliminary statistics by 
the Forest Service on “Lumber and Its Manu- 
facture, 1928," 142 million feet, or 19 percent 
of Lllinois’ total factory consumption of lum- 
ber was used for sash, doors, blinds and 
general millwork. 

The same statistics show that of all sash, 
door, blinds and general millwork manufac- 
tured in the United States, 24 percent of the 
lumber used was southern yellow pine, 22 
percent western yellow pine, 21 percent 
Douglas fir, and 9 percent white pine. 

The figures for lLllinois, not yet issued, will 
probably differ only in giving white pine a 
slightly larger share. It supplied only 12 
percent for this purpose in 1909 against 40 
percent southern yellow pine and 5 percent 
Douglas fir. 

Can you give me the economic explanation 
of the fact that this millwork is not prac- 
tically all manufactured in the southern or 
western producing regions? Why do not 
southern and West Coast millwork factories 
at the sawmills undersell the Illinois plants, 
which generally operate on a smaller scale, 
pay higher wages, and pay freight on the 
wood they necessarily waste in machining? 

And how long do you expect that the pres- 
ent situation will exist?—INQuIRY No. 2,485. 


[This California inquirer propounds several 
rather weighty questions, which open up a 
field for interesting speculation. 

The prairie sections of the Mississippi Val- 
ley were largely settled and developed during 
the period when the northern white pine lum- 
ber manufacturing industry was at its height. 
The rafting of northern pine logs from the 
Lake States down the Mississippi River made 
possible and profitable the manufacture not 
only of sawed lumber, but of sash, doors and 
other millwork in the cities along that river. 
Most of the large manufacturers of millwork 
that may be said to have grown up with the 
Lake States’ lumber industry have persisted 
and continue to be powerful factors in the 





millwork industry of the present. It was quite 
natural if not wholly logical that these con- 
cerns should look to other sections for their 
supply of raw material as the production of 
northern pine in nearby sections declined. 

The development of lumber manufacture in 
the West came later, of course, and it is quite 
likely that the same reasons that encouraged 
the development of millwork manufacture in 
the Mississippi Valley operated to encourage 
a similar development on the West Coast. The 
rapid increase of population in that section 
provided a nearby market and demand for mill- 
work which stimulated its manufacture close 
to the source of raw material. Until compara- 
tively recent times there has been no such in- 
crease in population as to afford southern yel- 
low pine lumber manufacturers a local or 
nearby demand for millwork commensurate 
with their production of lumber. 

Of course there has always been strong com- 
petition between the middle West manufactur- 
ers of millwork and the producers of similar 
material on the--West Coast. Few persons, 
likely, will care to venture a prediction with 
respect to the probable future of millwork 
manufacture, or, indeed, of any other sort of 
development, in any section of the country. 
No attempt has been made here to go into the 
matter to the extent suggested by this inquirer. 
—EpITor. ] 


Co-operative Advertising Campaign 

The dealers of our city, together with the 
plumbing contractors, heating men, electrica) 
workers, painters and all other subcontrac. 
tors, are planning a_ collective advertising 
campaign for modernizing and home build. 
ing, and wish to know where we can secure 
necessary material for full page advertising 
for this kind of work. 

If you know of any such service, we shal] 
be pleased to have you tell us about it— 
INQUIRY No. 2,486. 


[This request is made by a western building 
material jobbing concern. In response cuttings 
were sent of recent articles that have appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, describing ad- 
vertising campaigns conducted by lumber dealers 
and others in a number of cities, together with 
reproductions of some of the advertisements 
used. It was thought that from some of these 
articles the inquirer could get suggestions that 
would be useful in preparing advertising copy. 

The inquirer was also referred to the Home 
Modernizing Bureau, Room 804, 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, for information regarding the 
service which it is in position to provide. The 
inquirer was referred also to an agency that 
prepared the advertising for a good campaign 
for the dealers in one of the larger cities in an- 
other State. It is understood that this adver- 
tising material is available to dealers in other 


cities who may desire it.—Ebrror. ] 
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Armstrong & Co. are desir- 
ous of locating a wood pulp 
mill in Williamsport, -Pa., but 
at present it looks likely that 
a site cannot be purchased at 
a fair price. A half owner of 
a piece of land, the assessment 
on which is only $15, wants 
$1,000 for his share.- Such a 
spirit of extortion toward in- 
dustrial enterprises is not just 
the thing to build up, and 
make a town prosperous. 

* . * 


There is abundant evidence 
that the Leadville (Colo.) bub- 
ble is about to break. Once 
started, the decline will be as 
rapid and disastrous as it was 
in Chicago when the bottom 
fell out of the real estate spec- 
ulation of ten years ago, 

+. * ¢ 


If any reader of the Lum- 
berman notices an extra 
amount of bad temper in its 
columns this week, it may be 
attributed to the fact that 
since the last edition went to 
press, its office, editorial and 
composing rooms, have been 
moved; not a great distance— 
not even out of the building, 
but they might as well have 
gone to China or the Sandwich 
Islands—the state of chaos cer- 
tainly would have been no 
greater. The extraordinary 
increase in the business of this 
paper actually compelled a 
change of quarters to obtain 
the room necessary to keep up 
with it. ***The present tees: 








tion comprises the entire up- 
per floor of the Marine Build- 
ing, northeast corner of Lake 
and La Salle streets, and in 
point of convenience and beau- 
ty is unexcelled, if equaled, by 
any suite of offices in this city. 
2 @ 


There are now 24,000,000 feet 
of logs afloat for Lewiston, 
about 16,000,000 of which are 
below Rumford. The vanguard 
is swimming by Mexico. Four 
boat crews are in charge of the 
rear drive. About 75 men are 
handling the cant dogs and 
eating baked beans along the 
banks of the upper river. 


A Maine exchange says that 
on May 20 a few logs got 
hitched in the dead water be- 
low the 80 foot plunge of Rum- 
ford Falls, on the u r An 
droscoggin, and before the river 
drivers could get their force at 
work a formidable army of 
logs was gathered at that 
point. By Sunday 3,000,000 
feet of logs were snarled up 
at Rumford Falls. The news 
spread far and wide and on 
Sunday probably a thousand 
people visited the scene which 
was quite exciting. A large 
force of drivers was at work 
clearing the drive, but a boom 
broke above and let down a 
million more logs. The scene 
at the foot of the falls was 
well worth seeing. Logs were 
piled up in every conceivable 





tangle, some of them thrust 30 
feet above the surface of the 
water, the jam extending over 
several acres. But the most 
interesting spectacle was the 
shooting logs at the foot of 
the first fall. Here the water 
is about 40 feet deep, and the 
undertow is tremendous. As 
the logs at the surface were 
dislodged those far below were 
relieved and some of them were 
shot 25 feet into the air as if 
projected from a Columbiad. 
The prospect is that the jam 
will be relieved this week. 


* * 


A new steam barge, named 
in honor of W. H. Gratwick, 
of the Smith, Gratwick & 
Fryer Lumber Co., of Albany 
and Tonawanda, N. Y., Au 
Sable and Frankfort, Mich., is 
rapidly approaching comple- 
tion at Detroit. Her planking 
is nearly finished, and prepara- 
tions are being made for 
launching. It is expected that 
the Gratwick will be one of the 
strongest and best steam 
barges on the lakes. She is 
intended entirely for the lum- 
ber trade, and will tow a con- 
sort, which is also now build- 
ing at Detroit. 


* * * 


A new patent picket machine 
is now running in the planing 
mill of the Eau Claire Lumber 
Co. and it is reported as “put- 
ting a head” on pickets in 4 
novel and artistic manner. 
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Southern Pine Mills Take Firm Stand on Quotations 


Southern pine mills in the week ended June 7 sold 81 
percent of their cut, and their shipments were again con- 
siderably ahead of their bookings. There is no indication 
of an early increase in demand, and the manufacturers are 
acting accordingly. The majority of the leading mills are 
reducing their operations to four days a week. They are 
also taking a much firmer stand in regard to quotations, 
though it can hardly be said that prices on the whole are 
any stronger. Lists, however, are being held to much more 
firmly, and offers of orders at concessions are being re- 
fused. Retail yard business from the East and North is 
dull, but demand west of the river is called fair. Indus- 
trial users have been buying better than retailers. While 
export trade is slow, there is a good domestic demand for 
special cutting. _High grades sell comparatively well. 


California Pines Stronger; Inland Empire Soften 


Identical Inland Empire pine mills in the week ended 
June 7 reported that their production was 92 percent of 
that for the corresponding week of last year, while orders 
were only 75 percent of last year’s. All mills reporting 
gave their bookings for the week as 66 percent of produc- 
tion. Stocks of identical mills June 7 were 23 percent 
larger, and unfilled orders 20 percent lower, than on the 
corresponding’ date last year. Business is being main- 
tained on about the level of the last couple of months, but 
is not satisfactory, and a good many of the mills indicate 
that they will shortly curtail output. Sales reports for 
the period ended June 11 show that most prices of both 
Pondosa:and Idaho were lower than in the week before, but 
Idaho has stood up better than Pondosa, and Nos. 2 and 3 
are less affected than are the selects. 

California pine bookings during the week ended June 7 
were 81 percent of the production, and exceeded the ship- 
ments by almost 20 percent, the production keeping at 
about its recent level. The sales report for the week ended 
June 3 showed that practically all items of white, sugar 
and mixed pines were slightly higher than in the preced- 
ing week, and leading shop items were mostly a little 
stronger also. 


West Coast Production Shows Substantial Decline 


West Coast reports for the week ended June 7 indicate 
that the mills are effecting a substantial reduction in their 
output, which was down to 57 percent of capacity, whereas 
it had been running in the neighborhood of 70 percent of 
capacity. Reports gathered from a large number of pro- 
ducers show that they do not intend to operate at more 
than 55 to 60 percent of capacity until there is a distinct 
improvement in the demand. 

The week’s orders were 2.6 and shipments 1.8 percent 
under the production. Exports kept up well, and there was 
a good local consumption, but domestic rail and cargo 
business was below recent averages. Distribution reports for 
cargo business during the week ended May 24 indicate that At- 
lantic coast orders are lighter, while there has been im- 
provement in California trade. The Atlantic coast report 
for April shows that most ports took less than in April of 
last year, but there were substantial increases in ship- 
ments to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and this April there 
was a rather good movement to Gulf ports. 

Prices have continued to ease off. Comparing those 
quoted May 5 and June 9, average of 10 items of flooring 
went from $28.82 to $28.50; 4 items of No. 1 boards and 
shiplap, from $17.81 to $16.37, and of 7 items of No. 1 di- 
mension, 2x4-inch, from $16.71 to $15.96. Quotations on 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; 







Douglas fir logs have also declined recently, the new list 
being $1 lower, with sales above and below. 


Arkansas Pine Trade Dull; Low Offers Being Refused 


Arkansas soft pine mills reported sales of 121 cars in the 
week ended May 31, but sold only 47 cars in the week 
ended June 7. Demand from practically all territories has 
been quite slack. A good deal of the retail business re- 
cently has been coming from country yards, and it is felt 
that they are temporarily supplied. Industrial sales have 
continued to ‘be disappointing, though railroad buyers are 
showing a little more interest and have placed a few large 
orders. The mills now have well rounded out stocks, and 
are cutting each week only the amount of their previous 
week’s sales, while most of the smaller plants are closing 
down, as they find the larger plants unwilling to buy their 
rough stock. Offered prices on logs have caused curtail- 
ment in woods operations. Many of the larger manufac- 
turers are setting what they consider a reasonable sales 
price, and refusing orders at less. Reports of sales for the 
week ended June 7 show that dimension and boards con- 
tinue weak, as does flat grain flooring, while there has been 
a strengthening in edge grain flooring and in finish items. 


Carolina Pine and Roofer Prices Decline Further 


The North Carolina pine mills during the week ended 
May 31 sold 75 percent of their production, and total orders 
for the first 22 weeks of the year made 79 percent of the 
production. The larger mills that cater especially to the 
building trades seem to be doing better than the small 
plants that depend chiefly on box lumber demand, and 
therefore the larger plants have been more active than 
the smaller ones. Shutdowns of the smaller plants have 
become more numerous, because present prices make oper- 
ation unprofitable. Planing mills report a fair business in 
shed stock for mixed-car shipments to retail- yards, and 
suitable rough stock is being steadily absorbed, because so 
many of the sawmills are down. June prices were almost 
without exception lower than May, B&better 1x4-inch 
rough having declined from $44.60 to $42.40, and spreads 
between highest and lowest sales prices are quite wide. - 

The roofer market is still highly unsatisfactory, with 
some buyers reporting purchases at as low as $13 for 6-inch, 
though the June average sales price for this size was $15.20, 
with a range from $13.50 to $18.50. There is little business 
from the East and North, but construction programs in the . 
South are likely to absorb larger quantities very soon. Cur- 
rent production is very small. 


Hardwood Output Being Curtailed; Prices Steadier 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended June 7 
amounted to less than 80 percent of the production, while 
northern bookings were about one-third of the production. 
There has been some curtailment in the South, output of 
identical mills in the week ended May 31 having been 83 
percent of last year’s, compared with an average of 88 per- 
cent for the year to date, and some plants are said to be 
cutting not more than 60 percent of normal. Northern 
output in the same week was down to 62 percent of last 
year’s, compared with an average of 84 percent for the 
year to date, at identical mills. Despite the slackness of 
trade, many of the mills are taking a firmer stand on quo- 
tations. Demand for oak flooring is somewhat better, and 
prices have been advanced several dollars on leading items. 
Some improvement has also been noted in the call from 
furniture and radio plants. Makers of lower-priced auto- 
mobiles are buying small lots steadily. British business 
has not held up as well as that from the Continent. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 65 to 68 
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Lath and Boxes Get TX Boost 


New Literature Gives Sound Reasons for Preferring Wood Containers and Plaster Base~ 
Promotional Activities Are Appreciated by Lumbermen 


Fine Feeling Toward Campaign 


WasuincrTon, D. C., June 9.—H. R. North- 
rup, of the trade extension staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who has 
returned from a trip through the South during 
which he interviewed many subscribers to the 
trade extension fund, answering questions, in- 
forming members directly of the progress of 
the work, reports a splendid feeling toward the 
comacign on the part of all manufacturers vis- 
ited. 

Apropos of this fine morale it might be said 
that there have been many casualties and not 
a few fatalities among trade associations in con- 
sequence of the business depression that fol- 
lowed the Wall Street crash last fall, but, hav- 
ing prudently trimmed its sails to the breeze, 
the N. L. M. A. is one of the few great na- 
tional associations that have not had their work 
seriously undermined or set back by the busi- 
ness reverses. 

While it is admittedly unfortunate that the 
TX activities could not have been expanded 
this year, it is nevertheless a cause of satisfac- 
tion to lumbermen that the N. L. M. A. will 
not be at all impaired by the present business 
pause and will be in splendid shape tc go for- 
ward in response to the revival of business 
vigor which, it is expected, will be pronounced 


early in 1931. 
eS © 


Thanks for Speakers 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 9.—C. H. Call, 
secretary of the Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis, 
No. 6, has addressed to W. F. Shaw, trade ex- 
tension manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the following apprecia- 
tion: 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you, and through you, the National Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association, for your unfailing - 


courtesy in providing the first three speakers 
for our monthly luncheons for the advance- 
ment of wood products. 

Mr. Crosby did a good job at the first lunch- 
eon. Mr. Close presented in a masterly way 
facts and figures on the competition between 
wood and steel. His ability to handle an open 
forum and produce answers to tecnnical ques- 
tions without hesitation, and with statistics 
to verify his statements, met with the un- 
qualified approval of our members who 
heard him. We have no doubt Mr. Westover 
will make a similar impression. 

This letter is to express this club’s appre- 
ciation of your efforts and the co-operation 
that your association is giving us in our en- 
deavors in this district toward the promotion 
of wood products, 


2 RS 


Commends Compton Plan 


Wasurncron, D. C., June 9.—J. S. Kent, of 
the Kent Lumber Co., San Francisco whole- 
saler, is enthusiastic over the plan for “Orderly 
Control of Lumber Production and Distribu- 
tion” outlined by Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, at the recent annual meeting. 
In a letter to headquarters, Mr. Kent said: 

The problem in our business has not been 
so much that of making a profit as a whole- 
saler as it has been an effort to find some or- 
derly and satisfactory way of distributing 
the products of these mills. From the sketches 
I have read in the magazine I think Mr. 
Compton’s plan. is really the first sensible 
effort to wipe out many of our selling diffi- 
culties, and I would like to be able to help 
it along. If you will send me these booklets, 
enclosing a bill for such charges as there 
may be, I will try to do my part to get it 


before some of the boys in our district. 

I would even go so far as to volunteer serv- 
ices as a regional “scout” or “reporter” for 
the manufacturers, if they thought I could be 
of any service. If your association has de- 
cided to start upon Mr. Compton’s plan, I 
would appreciate being advised of the methods 
you are going to adopt. 


« 8s ® 


SHINGLES PROVE MERITS 


Reports on Massachusetts and Iowa Fires 
Show Roofs Stand Test 


SEATILE, WASH., June 9.—Convincing proof 
of the superior fire resistant qualities of red 
cedar shingles is contained in two communica- 
tions received here by Arthur Bevan, secretary- 
manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 
One covers a survey of 32 fires in Arlington, 
Mass.; the other is from a man whose house 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, was in the path of a 
fire which he thought would surely destroy it. 

Of the 32 roof fires in Arlington, said to have 
been ignited by burning brands from a fire that 
destroyed the ice house of the Metropolitan 
Ice Co, on April 6 last, all but two were roofs 
of other than wood shingles. The two excep- 
tions were roofs covered with very old shingles. 
The roofing losses ranged from $10 to $1,470. 
A number of other shingle roofs exposed to the 
fire showed no damage whatever. The deputy 
fire chief of Arlington declared all roofs were 
thoroughly drenched with water. The two old 
shingle roofs were damaged so slightly that $20 
covered the loss on both. The composition ma- 
terial loss was caused by the. material melting 
and running as a result of the intense heat. 
The report declares that the roofing loss total 
would be but 10 percent had all roofs been of 
edge grain wood shingles and as thoroughly 
drenched as were the composition roofs. The 
letter concluded : 

(This report is submitted for the reason that 
when the average person reads a report on a 
number of roof fires, the immediate conclusion 


is that the roofs involved must have been of 
wood shingles. 

The foregoing is also a rather strong in- 
dication that the application of alleged “‘fire- 
resisitive,” “fireproof” and “what have you” 
roof coverings has not solved, or even ap- 
proached a solution of the roof fire problem. 


The letter from Council Bluffs, Iowa, said: 

Soon after the completion of my home at 
203 Fifth Avenue a large building located 
about five blocks away burned to the ground. 

It so happened that the currents of air were 
just right to carry all of the embers into our 
neighborhood, and large pieces of built-up 
roofing were very numerous. At one time a 
piece of this roofing about the size of a sheet 
of an ordinary newspaper came sailing 
through the air and landed on the roof of my 
house. We were all much excited and thought 
that our home would be the next to take fire. 
Much to our surprise, the pieces of composi- 
tion roofing burned up, and the shingles on 
my house were not even charred. 

This proves to me that 100 percent vertical 
grain red cedar shingles, dipped in oil, will 
not ignite easily. To give you some idea of 
where this fire brand landed I am inclosing a 
picture of my home, which shows the space 
between the two dormers where the piece of 
built-up roofing landed. 


A correspondent at Waterloo, Iowa, sent the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau a clipping from a 
local paper in which one composition fire and 
seven shingle fires were reported. The com- 
position roof loss was estimated at $200 while 
the seven shingle fire losses, running from $5 
to $40, aggregated but $110. 


New Booklet on Wood Lath 


Wasuincrton, D. C., June 9.—“Wood Lath,” 
latest publication in the construction informa- 
tion series just issued by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is ready for dis- 
tribution. 

The appearance of this publication is timely 
because of the part taken by lumber in the 
preparation of specifications for wood lath and 
plaster now being prepared by the Associated 
Plasterers of America and the new committee 
being formed by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, of which Frank A. Alcott, 
of the New York TX staff, is a member. 

This attractive booklet summarizes some of 
the important factors that should be considered 
by a prospective builder in choosing a plaster 
base. It points out briefly the qualities desir- 
able in a good plaster base and shows by refer- 
ence to actual test data how wood lath meet 
these requirements. 

Attention is called to the wide advertising of 
competitive materials in contrast with the 
reputation which wood lath have built for them- 
selves for generations. “But did you ever see 
a wood lath advertisement, or-read a column in 
the Sunday paper about it?” the reader is 
asked. “Probably not—yet the chances are 20 
to 1 that your walls are plastered on wood lath. 
So were your father’s and grandfather’s. For 
decades it was the only plaster base. It still is. 
Many square yards of wood lath are used to 
each one of other materials. 

Stick to wood lath and let someone else do 
your experimenting. Before you put some- 
thing else behind your plaster, insist on see- 
ing the interior of some building 10 or 20 
years old where it was used. 

Do you want another bathroom, a cedar 
closet, or an electric refrigerator?. Take it out 
from behind the plaster. 


The booklet is attractively illustrated. The 
illustrations include charts of the results of 
tests of panels with and without window. and 
door openings. 

** * 


Reasons for Wooden Boxes 


Wasuincrton, D. C., June 9.—Shippers want 
practical arguments concerning crating and 
boxing material rather than glowing sales talks. 
Acting on this theory the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has issued a folder 
containing twenty-seven commercially impor- 
tant reasons why wooden containers should be 
preferred for shipments. Furthermore, the as- 
sociation announces the availability to shippers 
of technical service to assist them in designing 
cases and crates that will be the most economi- 
cal, but at the same time fully serviceable con- 
tainers, for their needs. 

The importance of wooden boxes and crates 
to the lumber industry, g§ course, is shown 
the fact that more th four billion feet of 
wood are used for this purpose every year. 

The National Asso¢iation of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers and the N. L. M. A. maintain 
a joint Wooden Box Bureau in Chicago for re- 
search, consumer service and promotion pur- 
poses. In its laboratory boxes for all kinds of 
shipments are designed and tested daily either 
by actual “round-the-world” or cross-country 
shipments, or with apparatus, including a huge 
tossing drum, that simulates actual shipping 
conditions. Data thus developed are made rap- 
idly available to shippers. 

Reasons given for the use of wooden boxes 
and crates in the new folder include such prac- 
tical arguments as the protection which the 
wooden box, usually noisy to open, affords 
against pilferage, Mention likewise is made of 
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the adaptability with which wood containers, 
which support themselves, can be piled’ on 
trucks, in warehouse and stockrooms. These 
two reasons account for much of the popularity 
of wooden shipping containers. i 

As a matter of human interest it is noted 
that a common expression among freight claim 
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Cloquet and the casting of a Deatone over 
the entire future of this remarkable demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished in the 
cut-over forests of the United }States. 

You will. surely be interested in reading 
the marked article in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association’s Bulletin. 

Please remember that while non-land-own- 





regular meeting on January 4; 1880, since which 
— only occasional meetings have been held 
ere. { 

This buildifig is said to be the oldest fram 
structure dedicated to religious meetings in thé 
United States. The work on it was begun 5{ 
years before the birth of George Washingto 


























a agents is “Give me the wooden box that squeaks ing theorists are liberal in their criticism of George Fox visited Friends of this section iit 
as the surest way to catch the sneaks.” Ex- timber land owners, the Cloquet incident is 1673 and William Penn preached here in 1700 
cessive handling costs and losses in transit have an illustration of the practical difficulties to a large assemblage, including Lord and Lady 
heen the two greatest objections shippers find lumbermen face when they attempt to do, in Baltimore with their retinue. 3 

containers that can be easily opened or that their own and the public interest, exactly The attic provided sleeping quarters for those 

> not be piled one on top of another. what the critics reproach them for not doing. who journeyed to Easton on religious visits. 

th,” These points are also covered in the feo feld * * * : Sn — — engine ae of Third 

wel ection slogan of the Wooden Box Bureau. ‘ ep faven have provided for the upkeep of the old 

ber MS oseaally advertised this slogan reads: Old Meeting House Still in Use historic building, but a fund for its preserva- 

lis- ~ “Wooden boxes assure five-fold protection Easton, Mp., June 4.—The Old Third Haven tion is said to be very much needed. ; 
against (1) Rough Handling; (2) Hidden Meeting house, originally erected by the ciatdaniiitiaiatnis 

ely Damage; (3) Pilferage; (4) Bad Weather; Society of Friends in 1684, is still in uge here. 

ke aad ae iid lila aa It was built to accommodate larger gatherings Vancouver Exports Increase 

‘ i _ 

ted ments is one of a series of dealer helps pub- _ WasuincTon, D--C., June 9.—Lumber stocks 

ttee lished under the title “Lumber Facts” for the in the Prairie Preyinces of Canada are reported 

for benefit and information of retail lumber deal- low and volume of receipts considerably under 
ot, ers. This particular folder is, because of its the average for previous years, a communica- 
specialized character, being also made available tion from Sidney A. Belovsky, consul at Van- 

_ of to shippers and others interested in shipping couver, to the Lumber Division of the Depart} 

red containers. Copies may be had upon request to ment of Commerce shows. 

ster te Washington office of the N. L. M. A. Building in the cities and larger towns ¢ 

ni Some 3,500 retailers now receive the regular these Provinces is fairly active, but on account 

ler- issues in the “Lumber Facts” series. The trade of the present grain market situation and thé 
eet extension department plans a minimum list of consequent curtailment in the purchasing powér 

- of 5,000 em) and ibe meee f, er “aes of oe farmer, there is very little likelihood that 

. creasing. ive retailers wi nd “Lyumber._ ; + conditions= wilk-improve im _-this--market. 

( Facts” both interesting and helpful to their Total water sktipments of lumber from Van- 

— business. couver and New Westminister to eastern: Can- 

see Subjects so far treated include Plans for a ada for the first four months of 1930 were 

1 mn Wayside Stand, the Case for Wooden Sash; 17,769,000 board feet as compared with 10,572; 

= the Wooden Airplane Hangar That Wouldn't 000 board feet for the same period of 1929, 

20 Burn; Plans for Farm Grain Storage Units; The rail and water shipments of lumber from 

ath. Softwoods and Hardwoods. Each dealer re- these two ports to the United States for the 

$e questing “Lumber Facts” receives a_ handy first four monthg of 1930 totaled 143,212,000 

| + pocket-size container-folder on which are board feet as compared with 120,583,000 boar 
printed important data on lumber. feet for the same period of 1929. j 

i * * * Exports to Eugope and the United Kingdom 

: ace during the first?four months of 1930 totaled 

oa Difficuities Lumbermen Face 24,871,000 board feet as compared with 20,298) 

- 20 Wasuincton, D. C., June 9.—Theodore M. 000 board feet for the corresponding period of 
Knappen, director of information, is sending to 1929; to the Orient 67,575,000 as compared 

dar the chief editorial writers of 696 daily news- with 99,025,000; and to Australia and New 

out papers copies of the June 1 National Lumber Zealand 11,754,000 as compared with 7,192,000. 
Bulletin, calling their attention to the article A subsidized shipping line is carrying lumbér 

The from Cloquet, Minn., telling of the abandon- : ; ‘ to Australia. 

. ment of a large reforestation project by the Interior view of the old meeting house Although prices of <a “or! been ome 

an Weyerhaeuser industries because of the adverse , what reduced owing to the fact that a higher 
action of board of county commissioners in re- than could be served by the — ooge— discount is now being offered, conditions in the 
fusing to place 172,000 acres of cut-over land Places in the county and Neng dae 3 aa industry remain dull. Production is still below 
in “auxiliary forests” under the new Minnesota Great Meeting a i mer a t cba i 50 percent of normal capacity, and this is said 
law. Mr. Knappen’s letter follows: virgin woodland of the early days was by path 4, be due largely to the reduction in residen- 

ant : leading up from the waters of Third Haven 4:3) construction, 
d At Cloquet, Minn., is one of the greatest inlet on the west, no county road being avail- aE a ae 

an wood utilization centers in the world. bl h : 

ks. It is not an ephemeral town, due to pass abte at that time. . : Not So Bap 

ber with the virgin ieeeien It is based on per- In 1797 the building was made wider by ex- “ >» " 

der ieteatty maintained Sacste. tending the rafters on one side of the ridgepole. What classes?” asked Sophmorton of Fresh- 

ane It is partly a product of sentiment and Stoves were introduced and chimneys added in manfred. : d ; 
be partly of hard business policy. The senti- 1791. The first meeting of record in the build- I think I'll take history for one. They’ve 
pa ment is concerned with the fact that when ing was held on October 24, 1684, and the last gotten it down to 500 words. 

the old sawmill town was burned down in 

ie the great forest fire of .1918, in which 400 

Bic: persons lost their lives, the Weyerhaeuser in- 

mi- dustries intended not to rebuild the sawmills. 

on- because the supply of virgin timber was 
nearly exhausted. But the people came 

ites pathetically back to the ashes of their homes, shee 

by and the managers of thé industries conceived 

of the idea of building a new city, based on a 
great variety of wood utilization, and de- 

0x pendent upon reforestation. 

ain The result—Cloquet is now one of the most 
charming cities of its class—about 10,000— 

re- in the United States. It has many wood- 

ur- using industries and $93,000,000 has been ex- 

of pended there by the Weyerhaeuser companies 

her since the fire. In 1928 the citizens of Minne- 

try sota voted to make reforestation economi- 

ge cally possible by revising their land tax laws 

ing through a State constitutional amendment. 

ap- The Weyerhaeuser companies then made ap- 

Plication to the State authorities to put 

xes 172,000 acres of cut-over lands under the 
reforestation law. After long deliberation, 

ac- their application was rejected by the com- 

- missioners of St. Louis County to — it 

rds was referred for approval. The immediate ‘ é : . . 

of result 4 the loss of 8 $1,250,000 project to Old Third Haven meeting house at Easton, Md., built by the Society of Friends in 1684 
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News Stories of the Week’s Happe 


Boat Serves Double Purpose 


Everett, WASH., June 7.—Built as a pleasure 
boat, and so used by its first owner, a sports- 
man, who found it admirably suited for tuna 
fishing off the coast of Mexico, the boat appear- 
ing in the picture herewith is now doing duty 
as a tug in the service of the Robinson Tow- 
boat Co.; which company tows rafts of logs 
that are cut up at the thoroughly equipped 
modern plant of the Robinson Manufacturing 
Co. here. 

In addition to the week-day service of tow- 
ing logs, the boat is also used for pleasure pur- 


— 

















Vessel used for a log towboat and for pleasure 
purposes by Robinson Towboat Co. 


poses on week-ends. It is 65 feet long, is 
powered with a 150 horsepower Atlas Imperial 
engine, is equipped with cabin accommodations 
for thirteen people, has electric refrigeration 
and other modern conveniences. 


Fire Resistance Demonstrated 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 9.—Superior fire re- 
sistant qualities of cedar shingles are again 
demonstrated, figures of the Inter-Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., just released 
and received here by the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau reveal, but in spite of this and other 
significant wood shingle triumphs the bureau is 
constantly getting evidence that the substitute 
manufacturers have succeeded in creating the 
idea with the public that their product is the 
best insurance against roof fires. 

The inter-chamber report summarizes the 
winners and honor cities in a national fire 
waste contest. The country is divided into six 
classes, according to population. Only one of 
the six winners has an anti-shingle ordinance. 
This is Albany, Ga., winner of the class under 
20,000 population. Of fifty-five cities which re- 
ceived honor rating only twelve have ordi- 
nances prohibiting the use of wood shingles 
throughout their corporate limits. 

An analysis of a summary of fire losses re- 
leased by the actuarial bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters comparing losses 
in 1927 and 1928 is particularly significant and 
favorable to the wood shingle. The report 
shows that roof fire losses in 1928 were $1,676,- 
249 greater than in\1927 proving that so-called 
fire resistant roofing apparently is not effec- 
tive. In Arlington, Mass., a survey covering 
thirty-two fires showed that thirty-one of these 
occurred on composition roofs. 

The need of a united front anda strong of- 
fensive to fight the popular conception that 
composition roofing is superior to wood shin- 
gles is most strongly stressed by the Red Ce- 
dar Shingle Bureau. The Newark (N. J.) 
News for Tuesday, May 6, contained the fol- 
lowing item: “Livingston rejects fireproof 
shingles. Ordinance sought by fire chief lost 
after hearing by committee. An amendment to 


the building ordinance requiring the use of fire- 
proof shingles in construction of buildings in 
Livingston was lost last night after a hearing 
at the township committee meeting. The fire 
chief had asked the committee for the amend- 
ment as he considered wooden shingles a men- 
ace to other buildings in event of fire.” 


An item from the Alexandria, Ind., News of 
Friday, May 9, was as follows: “Newcastle, 
Ind.—The city council here passed an ordinance 
barring use of wood shingles for new roofs 
and re-roofing. The ordinance provides that 
all buildings erected in the future must have 
a fireproof roof and that all re-roofing material 
must be non-inflammable.” 


Tests made last March at the Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore., bear out those made 
at the University of Washington in 1917 and 
at the University of Colorado in 1926. The 
Oregon tests proved conclusively that the shin- 
gle roof, whether old or new, is far more re- 
sistant to fire than some well known brands of 
composition shingles. Insulating qualities of 
the two types of roofs were roughly checked, 
with results in favor of the wood shingle roof 
whose insulated area was eight degrees cooler 
than that of the composition roof after applica- 
tion of the same external heat. 


“We have been too quick to accept the loose 
statement that wood roofs are a fire hazard 
when as a matter of fact they may frequently 
be far less of a hazard than some of the so- 
called fire-resistant composition roofs,” T. J. 
Starker, professor of forestry, declared. “Red 
cedar shingles also stand up under other ad- 
verse conditions, as in Texas, where hail is a 
real hazard to other types of roofing. In the 
1926 Florida hurricane the shingle roofs with- 
stood the terrific blasts better than any other 
type of roof covering.” 

Good shingles are good for forty years of 
service if of vertical grain and thick enough so 
that five butts will equal two inches in thick- 
ness and they are laid with nails galvanized by 
the hot dip process, forestry specialists declare. 


Another Use for Western Red Cedar 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 7.—When D. W. 
Guiles, superintendent of the Ballard district 
Seattle mill of the Merrill & Ring Lumber Co., 
visited the new home of a friend, who is also a 
lumberman, he was cap- 


Los Angeles Situation Unchanged 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., June 11.—The local 
condition of the lumber industry remains about 
the same, as compared with last week, unsold 
stock being slightly higher and cargo arrivals 
about the same. Lumber unsold totaled 7,276. 
000 board feet and cargo receipts 20,051,000 
feet. There were eighteen cargoes of fir, with 
18,874,000 feet, board measure, and two Cargoes 
of redwood with 1,177,000 feet. Vessels re- 
ported operating off shore have decreased to 
thirty seven in number as compared to forty 
three a month ago, though none are operating 
at present. Building permits the first seven 
days of June totaled $1,481,317. In lumber 
there are few excessive items listed, the only 
ones being 2x4 No. 3, worked; 2x6 common, 
worked, shingles and mining stock. 

Plans are under way for rebuilding that por- 
tion of the E. J. Stanton & Son lumber plant 
at 2050 East Thirty-eighth Street destroyed by 
fire last Thursday. It is estimated that the 
loss is $100,000, most of which was in hard- 
woods. 


- Northwest Advisory Board Meets 


SPokANE, WASH., June 7.—With an attend- 
ance of 648, the fifteenth quarterly meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board closed 
one of its most successful meetings here last 
evening. 

With the exception of a few commodities 
reports indicated that the Northwest looks for- 
ward to a volume of business for the next 
quarter. quite favorable to and comparable with 
the same period of 1929. According to the esti- 
mates of car loading requirements submitted 
at the previous meeting, it was found that they 
were off only 2 percent compared to the actual 
loadings. Predictions for lumber loading re- 
quirements seem to be somewhat lower than for 
other commodities, the estimate for the next 
quarter indicating a decreased demand of nearly 
10 percent. 

W. H. Bremmer, president and receiver for 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, was the 
principal speaker at a joint luncheon meeting 
of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club, Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the advisory board, given 
in the Marie Antoinette room of the Davenport 
Hotel.. Mr. Bremmer’s remarks relative to 





tivated by the beauty 
and homelike atmos- 
phere of the place. But 
having an observing eye 
he noticed a_ vacant 
space over the mantel 
that rose above the 
large fireplace. With- 
out saying anything he 
carried the idea in his 
mind that the mantel 
should have something 
on it symbolizing the 
warmth of wood and 
its association with all 
that a home implies. 
Days following found 
Mr. Guiles* watching 
for an attractive cedar 
burl. He found it and 
set to work. He sand- 
papered and waxed and 
then sandpapered and 
waxed the surface 














again, sparing no effort 
to bring out the beauti- 
ful grain. Then he 
composed the poem inscribed on the burl, which 
is descriptive of the beautiful home and its 
situation, and presented the burl to his friend. 

“Just another use for western red cedar,” 
Mr. Guiles modestly reported. 


Handsome red cedar burl, finished by D. W. Guiles 


present conditions and the outlook were some- 
what optimistic. He stated that the agricul- 
tural States of the Mississippi and Missour1 
valleys had apparently reached the end of the 
depression and that business conditions in that 
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district were undoubtedly on an upward trend; 
that the country as a whole had passed through 
‘ts worst period and that better times could be 
expected in the near future although the im- 
provement would be gradual, but steady. 

R. E. Shepherd, of Jerome, Idaho, chairman 
of the board of the Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane, also made a short address in which 
he stated that the country is being engulfed in 
taxes, and that before real prosperity could 
exist, communities and individuals would have 
to go back to thrifty ways. Mr. Shepherd also 
urged less tinkering and meddling by Congress 
and more statesmanship. 


Grays Harbor News of Week 


ABERDEEN-HoQUIAM, WASH., June 7.—The 
Donovan Lumber Co.’s mill No. 2 is not oper- 
ating, and the mill of the Polson Lumber & 
Shingle Co. is working on a 5-day schedule. 
Henry McCleary, president McCleary Timber 
Co., who recently returned from an eastern 
trip, is planning to continue Operating his big 
plant at McCleary on a basis to suit present 
demand. The mill of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, is idle, for the first time in a 
long while. 

The Harbor Plywood Corporation has leased 
the building formerly occupied by the Port of 
Grays Harbor, and will use it to house the 
four separate concerns which make up the 
above corporation. A. Robert Wuest, executive 
vice president, and E. W. Daniels, vice presi- 
dent, will each have large private offices. At 
present the American Door Co. and the Dur- 
able Door Co. are operating, but the plant 
of Knox & Toombs is idle. 

During the last few weeks, men have been 
employed at the Port Terminal waneying tim- 
bers for the United Kingdom. White pine 
logs brought down from the Polson Timber 
Co.’s camps near Quinault have been hewn 
with a broad ax into rough squares. It is 
claimed by importers that logs handled in this 
manner arrive at their destination free from 
sap stain. The logs are used for spindles for 
cotton and wool weaving. The shipment was 
sent to Manchester, England. A previous con- 
signment was sent to Belfast, Ireland. 

George Kellogg, manager E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., with Mrs. Kellogg and their daughter 
Virginia, will leave June 26 for the Hawaiian 
Islands. ; 

Henry Neff Anderson, and Sam M. Ander- 
son, jr., of the Twin Harbors Lumber Co., 
and the Bay City Lumber Co., respectively, 
returned last week from a business trip through- 
out the eastern states. They visited the Ander- 
son & Middleton concentration plant at Wilm- 
ington, Del. ~ 


Commended for Public Spirit 


_ San Francisco, Cauir., June 7.—Great credit 
is being given the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. for 
withholding lumbering operations on the 13,000 
acres of timber land in Yosemite National Park 
pending the completion of negotiations by which 
the tract has been purchased jointly by John D. 
Rockefeller, jr. and the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior in order that the forest 
thay be preserved untouched for national park 
purposes. t 
' The forest land was marked for early lum- 
bering last summer, but. when it was. learned 
that negotiations were under -way by which Mr. 
Rockefeller would donate one-half the price 
necessary to acquire the land, the lumber com- 
pany withheld its operations on that area. The 
purchase price of the tract is said to have been 
approximately $3,000,000. The consummation 
of the’ deal was announced last week. 
According to Federal officials this marks the 
first step of a program by which it is proposed 
to eliminate all private ownership in national 
park areas. 


Wood Shingles on School Roof 


PuyaLLup, WasH., June 7.—Wood shingles 
on a large school building—Pyroof shingles 
they are, made by the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., at Everett—were selected “on account of 
their fire-resistant qualities, which feature, 
coupled with beauty and durability should make 
this type of roofing popular with school boards, 
especially where they have little or no fire 
protection.” 

That was the reason given by I. H. McCloy, 
clerk of the district school board, for the 
board’s decision to use wood shingles on the 
roof of the new Steel Lake school on Federal 
Way. A view of the building nearing comple- 
tion is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Three shades of brown were combined with 
slate grey and gold to form the pleasing color 
scheme which had a large share in making Mr. 
oe add: “We are highly pleased with this 
roof.” 

The architects, too, were well pleased with 
the results of the wood shingles on this school- 
house roof. A. J. Roush, of Baker, Vogel & 
Roush, Seattle architectural and engineering 
firm, in commenting upon the school wrote to 
the Carpenter company : 

The school board requested a shingle roof 
and we specified the use of Pyroof painted 
shingles so that we would have fire protec- 
tion as well as a good architectural effect. 
The material arrived on the job in due time 


ber Circles 


Of course, not the least among those who are 
especially pleased with the use of these shingles 
on the school is the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co. itself, which is proud of this opportunity 
to display the fine appearance and wearing 
qualities of its product in a place where they 
will be most noticeable—on a prominent public 
building. It will be a daily reminder, to citizens 
and passersby, of what can be accomplished 
when shingles, correctly and accurately manu- 
factured of best quality western red cedar, are 
treated with a good fire-resistant agent com- 
bined with a proper linseed oil paint in bright 
and durable colors, and are laid by skilled 
workmen under the direction of a competent 
architect. 


(SHEERS 


Officials Visit New Plant 


KLAMATH FaLts, Ore., June 7.—After at- 
tending a director’s meeting in Tacoma, Thurs- 
day, a party of twenty-two officers, directors 
and stockholders of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. were in Klamath Falls today inspecting 
the company’s operations. The logging opera- 
tions were visited in the forenoon and after 
lunch at the camp the entire party returned to 
the lumber plant, 5 miles south of the city, 
which held their attention until late afternoon. 
Included in the party were: 


F. S. Bell. president. Winona. Minn.: J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash.; F. E. Weyer- 

















Four colors of Pyroof painted cedar shingles are combined to give an attractive appearance and 
fire-resistant qualities to the roof. of this fine new school building at Puyallup, Wash. 


and the shingles were of excellent quality. 
While the building is not yet completed it 
already presents an unusual effect of color 
harmony between roof and masonry walls. 
The blending of browns with grey and gold, 
although unusual, is very satisfactory. 

We have received a great deal of comment 
on the roof, and it has been universally of 
a naturé praising the roof treatment. Our 
office is very well pleased with the results we 
have obtained and we wish to thank you for 
the co-operation you have given in preparing 
samples and assisting in working out color 
combinations. 


Similarly well pleased is S. R. Gray, general 
contractor of this city, who termed these shin- 
gles the “best I have ever used,” and continuing 
told why he thought so: “They are easy to lay, 
as every shingle is cut square with the clock, 
and being dipped in Black Bear Paint, they 
should last at least forty years.” 

A source of satisfaction to the school board, 
the townspeople, the architect, and the contrac- 
tor, this job was just as pleasing to the retail 
lumber company that furnished the material, 
according to F. D. Dwight, manager of the 
John Dower Lumber Co.’s yard here. He 
wrote: ‘ 

We are very much pleased with the Pyroof 
shingles finished with Black Bear fire-re- 
tardant paint used on the Federal Way school 
at Steele Lake. 

This job took 153 squares, in four colors, 
and we think is one of thé most outstanding 


jobs we have ever had the pleasure of fur-' 


nishing. 


haeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; F. Weyerhaeuser, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Carl Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Wash.; George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash.; F. R. 
Titcomb, Tacoma, Wash.; William Musser, 
Iowa City, Iowa; E. P. Clapp, Pasadena, 
Calif.; H. H. Irvine, St. Paul, Minn.; A. W. 
Clapp, St. Paul, Minn.; A. L.” Rought, Long- 
view, Wash.; E. W. Davis, Cloquet, Minn.; 
H. BE. Peterson, Cloquet, Minn.; George Little, 
Winona, Minn.; W. H. Peabody, Everett, 
Wash.; A. W. Colby, Pasadena, Calif.; Charles 
O. Gilfillan, St. Paul, Minn.; Charles Shuler, 
Davenport, Iowa; Laird Bell, Chicago; Nor- 
ton Clapp, Tacoma, Wash.; George Long, jr., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Returning early in the afternoon from the 
camp, the group made an inspection of the new 
mill, loading and unloading, kiln, stackers, and 
planing mill. R. R.»Macartney, general man- 
ager; L. R. Crosby, logging superintendent, and 
W. A. Constans, sales manager, directed the 
visitors through the plant. 

The new 2-story box factory will be in opera- 
tion the last of June, this being the only unit 
not running at present. Lumber is to be placed 
on roll cars opposite each cut-off saw in the 
box factory by means of an electric crane, direct. 
from the planing mill. 


Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
‘of wholesale commodity prices has risen to 86.2 
for the week ended June 4, 1930, from 86.1 for 
the week ended May 28, 1930. 
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Retailing in Georgia’s Metropolis 






The Owner-Occupant Gets First Call—T he Art of Selling in Competition at a 
Higher Price—Doubts About the Value of Modernization 


The Realm spent quite a bit 
of time in Atlanta, just being 
lost. 

The metropolis of Georgia is 
a grand city, and we have pleas- 
ant recellections of its kindly 
and busy people, its patronage 
of the arts, its mammoth indus- 
tries and the like. But those 
streets! Maybe General Sherman 
shoved them out of shape when 
he jumped off on his march to 
the sea. At least he is accused 
of ezough Schrechlichkeit in 
these parts to make him suspect. 
But however it happened, the 
map of the city looks something 
like those geological diagrams 
that show ow the earth’s strata 
slipped. Of course the residents 
of the city know how to get 
around, and these diagonals and 
curves doubtless contain many 
a short cut; but we didn’t get 
to be an old timer in two or 
three days, and more than once 
the departmental car did a fair 
imitation of Paul Bunyan’s 
great round river drive. But 
by getting a large-scale map 
and polishing up our navigation 
we were able to locate a number 
of the score or more of Atlan- 
ta’s lumber yards. 


Checking Speculative 
Building 


R. C. Morrison, of the W. B. 
Disbro Lumber Co., says that 
several influences are working 
to check speculative building, 
at least for the time. Chief 
among these are the current 
policies of the various loan com- 
panies. Quite an important part 
of the building money in the 
South is furnished by the great 
insurance companies; and some 
of us had the idea ‘that the fis- 
cal agents of these corporations 
were always equipped with the 
fishy eye and the flinty heart. 
But it seems, from stories 
picked up here and there, that 
at least some of these agents 
acquired the Coal-Oil Johnny 
complex and loaned lavishly. 
We've been told of such loans, 
in other cities as well as in At- 
lanta, big enough to build the 
house and pay for the lot and 
leave something over for Satur- 
day night. Under such incuba- 
tion a good many fledgling spec- 
ulative builders were hatched 


out, and not all of them had 
vitality enough to stand a cold 
snap. 

But with things as_ they’ve 
been since the bull market was 
taken for a ride last fall, the 
vendors of loan money have be- 
come very Scotch. A 50 percent 
loan, as they see it, is a lot of 
money; and in addition to this 
idea they’ve acquired a compan- 
ion piece to the effect that the 
loan had better be made to an 
owner who expects to live in the 
house, himself. So loans are not 


when they’re new but that are 
none too sound in wind and 
limb. 

But a sudden change of this 
kind is likely to put the build- 
ing business off balance for at 
least a short period. Atlanta, 
we are told, is not overbuilt. 
There are some vacant houses, 
but that is normal and is no 
evidence of surplus. housing. 
Like every other city it needs 
rental properties, and _ these 
houses must be financed. Of 
course this is being done to 























The Willingham-Tift Lumber Co.’s plant covers 11 acres of ground. 
A planing mill to do special work is operated in connection 


often made in these days until 
the house is done and the own- 
er-occupant signs the papers. 
As we understand the matter, 
this current policy is not a prod- 
uct of local conditions so much 
as it is a reflection of the gen- 
eral conservatism that has hit 
the country as a whole. 


Building for the Owner- 
Occupant 


Mr. Morrison believes that, 
while leaning on this conserva- 
tism too heavily can turn a vir- 
tue into a vice, the general 
framework of the idea has some 
points of sound construction. A 
speculative builder never has a 
very clear idea of how many 
houses a city really can use; 
and with his attention glued 
fast to the desire to sell and 
get out he doesn’t have the best 
of thoughts about correct build- 
ing. His ministrations are likely 
to crowd the market with 
houses that look pretty good 


some extent; but at the moment 
the owner-occupant with 50 per- 
cent of the needed money of his 
own is being given the prefer- 
ence. It’s something like the 
situation that overtakes the boy 
whose father worked his way 
through college for him. When 
he has to get a job and look out 
for himself, he doesn’t do so 
well for a while; but eventually 
he catches hold and is all the 
better for the experience. 
There is one class of building 
that doesn’t figure so largely 
in the totals but which does 
carry some importance in the 
industry. This is the modest 
housing of the negro popula- 
tion. Like all southern cities 
Atlanta has a good many col- 
ored people. Some individual 


negroes have a certain amount 
of wealth, but as a class they 
are unskilled workers and re- 
ceive the relatively low wages 
of the unskilled. Generally their 
houses are small and inexpen- 
sive, but these houses must be 


built and financed. At the mo- 
ment, we are told, these colored 
people are not building, and. not 
many houses are being built to 
rent to them. Loans will have 
to be a little more liberal before 
this angle of the business igs 
taken care of; and while this 
doubtless doesn’t figure so heay- 
ily in the industry, it does have 
its own importance. 


A Fire and a Removal 


The Disbro company has a 
large yard. A couple of years 
ago, while it was occupying 
leased ground adjoining its pres- 
ent location, it had a serious 
fire; and after that event it 
built the present plant on its 
own ground. The company has 
an electrically driven planing 
mill that is capable of making 
anything in the millwork line, 
but it is used solely in getting 
out the specials needed in the 
yard sales. The company does 
not now handle a general line 
of building materials, but Mr. 
Morrison says the tide is set- 
ting so strongly in that direc- 
tion that he may add a line of 
paints, hardware and the rest 
to fill out his sales. He hasn’t 
decided the matter as yet. 


The Willingham-Tift Lumber 
Co. is another big plant, cover- 
ing eleven acres of ground. W. 
B. Willingham, sr., is one of 
the veterans among Atlanta 
lumbermen, and he operates not 
only a general lumber yard but 
also a big planing mill. This 
mill does little except special 
work, though at times it gets 
out some stock items and sells 
at wholesale; but its general 
work is from architect’s speci- 
fications. It produces the mill- 
work for large buildings and 
sells over several of the south- 
ern States. When working at 
full capacity the yard, office and 
mill employ from 125 to 150 
men. Mr. Willingham mentioned 
the competition of western mill- 
work in standard patterns, espe- 
cially fir doors. These doors 


come in, completed, at about 
the cost, in Atlanta, of the raw: 


materials. 

“We have always liked the 
yellow pine door,” Mr. Willing- 
ham said. “Perhaps I am preju- 
diced, for I believe it is a supe 
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rior product. But under present 
conditions there is no point in 
trying, with our special mill, to 
compete with the western prod- 
uct in stock sizes. I don’t see 
how the western men do it and 
make any money. Of course I 
can understand the low labor 
cost involved in running a ma- 
chine with essentially unskilled 
labor and producing exactly the 
same piece with it week after 
week. But even that must cost 
something. Another thing I’d 
like to understand is how cer- 
tain northern millwork men, 
and I have one especially in 
mind, manage to sell all over 
the country at a premium price. 
Their product is good; there’s 
no doubt about that. But I 
don’t believe it’s any better 
than much other millwork that 
fails to sell in competition at 
a lower price. That's real mer- 
chandising, and I must/learn how 
it’s done. We used to think any- 
body could sell at a lower price 
in a competitive market, but it 
doesn’t seem to work that way 
in this instance. I suppose it 
consists in getting the name as- 
sociated with the idea of a pre- 
mium article; and that’s a piece 
of modern merchandising a per- 
son ought to know how to use.” 

A trip over the plant showed 
us a well equipped mill, capable 
of making anything that is pro- 
duced from lumber. The mill 
generates its own _ electricity 
from waste. Shortleaf dimen- 
sion is invading the local mar- 
ket and seems to be giving sat- 
isfaction, though Mr. Willing- 
ham has a personal preference 
for longleaf. Fashions in build- 
ing materials change, and poli- 
cies must change to meet them. 
The yard still carries much 
longleaf and tries to get it used 
where its special excellence is 
needed. The building store car- 
ries a full line of building hard- 
ware. 























W. B. Willingham, sr., of the Wil- 

lingham-Tift Lumber Co., who is 

one of the veteran lumbermen of 
Atlanta, Ga. 





While in the office this depart- 
ment met J. D. Willingham, son 
of the head of the company. An- 
other son, W. B. Willingham, jr., 
is also a member of the firm. 

H. J. West, of the West Lum- 
ber Co., tells us that this big 
yard and its specialty planing 
mill were established a good 
many years ago by his father. 
The yard is located rather near 
the center of the city, in one of 
the retailing centers which a 
person finds scattered about a 
large city. Real estate values 
are a little high for lumber yard 
purposes, but the company 
maintains a large building mate- 
rial store and has heavy sales 
of paints, hardware, built-in 
cabinet work, garden furniture 
and the like. The sale of these 
built-in cabinets, such as china 
closets, cupboards, kitchen cabi- 
nets, breakfast sets and the like, 
is handled best along lines that 


. make the sale of any furniture 


successful. They have to be dis- 
played. Unless the housewife 
can see them her interest sel- 
dom rises to the buying point. 
This of course is the reason that 


houses clutter up the neigh- 
borhood. Others follow. This 
section for a time will see most 
of the new dwellings of any con- 
siderable cost. Their old houses 
pass to other hands at what 
they will bring. 

“The new houses are not can- 
didates for modernizing, for 
they are already aS modern as 
they could be made. The buy- 
ers of the former houses that 
not so long ago were centers 
of society have probably used 
all their credit in making the 
purchases. The social center 
has passed from them, and with 
it has passed most of the op- 
portunity for adding marketable 
value by bringing them up to 
date. I suppose when things 
settle down, if they ever do, 
there may be some opportu- 
nity to establish new standards 
in the older centers; but often 
it happens that the top of soci- 
ety by that time is ready to 
build still another suburb, and 
the second run of society will 
again begin taking over the 
houses that are being vacated. 
In this process I’ve never seen 














Office and plant of the Womack Lime & Cement Co, at Atlanta, dealing 
principally in lumber and building supplies 


certain millwork manufacturers 
are anxious for their retail dis- 
tributers to install display 
rooms. Whatever else display 
and sales rooms do in promoting 
the business, they almost always 
increase the movement of this 
kind of millwork. 


Modernization Not Yet 
Popular 


“Atlanta has done little with 
the modernization idea as yet,” 
Mr. West said, “and so far as I 
can see it would be pretty hard 
to start on a paying scale. May- 
be this city is a little different 
from others, though that is not 
likely. The large sales in the 
field of domestic building are 
naturally made to people of 
some wealth and prominence 
and to those other people who 
are by way of making some 
wealth and want social recog- 
nition. It has happened here 
that the area of sccial promi- 
nence is shifting about as the 
city grows. Houses get a little 
old fashioned, or a group of peo- 
ple decide to move farther out 
to a new section where they can 
build freely because no old 


any really big opportunity to 
popularize the business ‘of bring- 
ing old dwellings up to the min- 
ute. Naturally we have some 
repairs and changes, but to 
boost these up to a figure that 
would justify organization and 
advertising on the part of deal- 
ers seems to me an uncertain 
thing at best. If you could get 
the people of wealth to reclaim 
their houses instead of building 
new ones, the process might 
move back through the ranks. 
But there is some doubt of the 
advisability of checking this 
new building, even if it could 
be done; something that seems 
to me doubtful.” 


The Delivery Bogie 


Mr. West commented upon the 
fact that deliveries in Atlanta 
are about as they are every- 
where; they go wherever they 
are asked to go. And sometimes 
they’re asked to go forty miles. 
This yard handles the problem 
of delivering small sales by 
maintaining a piece-price sys- 
tem. Estimates on large sales 
are made according to the gen- 
eral run of volume prices; but 











H. J. West, of the West Lumber 
Co., Atlanta, whose piece-price sys- 
tem solves the delivery problem 


small lots are priced to include 
a reasonable delivery charge. 
Some effort, I believe, has been 
made to have this system adopt- 
ed generally through the State. 
Mr. West says that regardless 
of what anyone else does this is 
the way he handles the matter. 

Eighty percent of the dimen- 
sion, according to Mr. West’s 
statement, that is handled in 
the city is shortleaf. There are 
sawmills within the city limits 
and many others nearby. Prac- 
tically all of this dimension is 
hauled into the Atlanta yards 
from within a radius of forty 
or fifty miles. 

The yard handled some in- 
sulation material for a _ time, 
with the idea that it was needed 
as a protection against summer 
heat; but its use did not become 
popular. 

The shipping or delivery clerk 
has his office out in the yard, 
and this office is connected with 
the order desk in the store by 
means of a pneumatic tube sys- 
tem. 


King Cotton Influences the 
Building Market 


J. O. Smith, of the Smith & 
Simpson Lumber Co., when 
asked about the prospects for 
business began talking about 
cotton. North or South, big city 
or little, agriculture is pretty 
sure to figure in all commercial 
calculations. Mr. Smith is afraid 
that a rather large acreage is 
being planted. The prospect of 
an oversupply resulting in 10- 
cent cotton is not so good. Mr. 
Smith spoke with enthusiasm 
of Atlanta’s commerce and in- 
dustry. A great city. We'd call 
it the Chicago of the South, but 
some people are sensitive about 
comparisons with the ‘trading 
post at the lower end of Lake 
Michigan. They think of our 
pineapple crop and such trim- 
mings and ask to be excused. 

Frank G. Lake, who for many 
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years has been operating - his - 


business without having it in- 
corporated, devotes himself 
largely to lumber for industrial 
purposes. He pointed to some 
piles of scaffolding, I believe it 
was, for a big bank building. 
The buyers were so particular 
they specified that it be paint- 
ed; and this had been done. Mr. 


is largely being forced into the 
marketing of shortleaf; not that 
he especially objects, but he re- 
members when longleaf was the 
standard and commonly meant 
material when dimension was 
mentioned. 

At the Massell Lumber Co.’s 
office we found the principal 
officers all away. This business 


right out loud in meeting that 
so far as the trade of his con- 
cern was an index, business was 
getting steadily better. No doubt 
about it. This company rather 
specializes in small houses of 
the general bungalow type; and 
if builders of this kind and style 
of house are coming into the 
market it is cause for satisfac- 


gia as a romantic land of cop. 
tinued summer; but I have jt 
on authority that a fire ig g 
pleasant thing to have in its 
proper place during the winter 
months, even in the land of the 
Georgia peach. 

The Womack Lime & Cement 
Co. handles lumber, but appar. 
ently it is distinctly a building 


Lake knows many lumbermen 
of the country, and we found 
that we had quite a few mutual 
acquaintances. Mr. Lake, too, 


is operated in rather close alli- 
ance with a realty company. 

D. E. Patterson, jr., of the 
Patterson Lumber Co.,_ said 


tion. The company does not 
handle hardware or paint, but 
it does sell coal. We northern- 
ers are likely to think of Geor- 


material concern. It does tile 
contracting and handles a large 
amount of electrical fixtures, 
hardware, paints and the like. 


Old Home “Transplanted” to a New Site 
Lumber Was Found Perfectly Sound After 75 Years 


MENTorR, Onto, June 9.—Considerable interest attaches to the accom- 
panying illustrations showing exterior and interior of abeautiful old home, 
built more than 90 years ago. That, however, is only part of the story, 
for the house was originally built, and stood for three-quarters of a 
century, at the corner of Euclid and Giddings avenues, in the city of 
Cleveland. In 1915 it was taken down and moved 25 miles to Mentor, 











Showing exterior of the old Bolton home, now standing at Mentor, 
Ohio, after having been some years ago taken apart and moved from its 
original site in Cleveland to its present location 


where it was reconstructed in exactly its original condition in every 
detail. Even the hillock on which it stood was reproduced. 

The story of this old house, one of the historic structures and the 
home of an historic family of the early Western Reserve days, is very 
interesting. Here Judge Thomas Bolton, one of the early jurists of 
note in Cuyahoga County, built his home and reared his family, the 
members of which have played an important part in the history of 
Cleveland for ninety years. 

The house has never passed out of possession of the family, the pres- 
ent owner being Charles C. Bolton, Cleveland capitalist, who spends his 
summers at Mentor in the house where he was born. 

In the reconstruction not only has every detail been preserved and 
the original furniture and pictures placed exactly as they were, but the 
house itself stands upon exactly the same sort of mound that it occu- 
pied at the original site in Cleveland. 

The story of the home itself is very interesting. - This wonderfully 
preserved house was originally built about 1840. It was constructed 
according to the standards of that day, which meant good lumber, thor- 
oughly seasoned and of sufficient size to carry. the load, and also had 
architectural design of much beauty. 

There it stood in constant use for approximately 76 years and then 
when the march of progress made its location no longer a residential 
section, the Bolton family moved to another farm at Mentor. 

Their sentiment was so strong for the old structure, however, that 
the owner had it taken down ‘board by board, plank by plank, trans- 
ported 25 miles and again set up precisely as it had stood in its former 
location. 

In order that every detail might be reproduced, Mr. Bolton even had 
wall paper manufactured to match the old original paper. And here 


on the beautifully sloping hill and amidst the beautiful hardwood trees 
of the Bolton farm the old house stands, and probably will stand for 
generations. 

There were a number of very interesting developments in the taking 
down and moving of the old home. First was the testimony of the 
contractor, who said that not a single piece of lumber in the entire 
structure showed the slightest evidence of decay, but was in just as 
good condition as the day, it was put into the house. 

In taking the old house down the present generation of Boltons were 
surprised to find an old fireplace which had been built over and never 
was known of by them. Also an old well was discovered under the 
house, which they had never known to exist. 

On either side of the front door of the house there are narrow win- 
dows through which many nights in the Civil War days Judge Bolton 
and his wife often had seen the frightened faces of refugee slaves 
begging for shelter. 

This story of the Bolton home should serve as an educational les- 
son to the home builders of the future, for it proves by experience that 
the home built of wood has permanency and can be handed down from 
generation to generation. It has one great advantage over all other 
types of home construction, in that it can be easily moved and re-estab- 
lished, board for board, in a new location. 

But the finest lesson which the story tells is the fine sentiment of the 
Bolton family for their home. What else is there in this world for 
which we should have a reverence equal to that which we feel for the 
old homestead—fostering the desire to live in the same surroundings 
and the same atmosphere as did our forefathers generations back? It 
tends to hold family character and tradition, and without doubt the 
old New England type of homestead built of wood has a charm and 
creates a warmth of feeling that is absolutely distinctive. 
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Interior of downstairs hall of the reconstructed Bolton home, showing 

every picture and piece of old-fashioned furniture in its original posi- 

tion. Notice the old-time hair-cloth chair in the right foreground, and 
the spinning wheel and other relics at the left 
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-Ghortening 


Over-production is the keynote to the whole situation. Economists 
have always told us to produce and keep the public busy and the 
public would consume. This in itself is fallacy. 

Let us go back to around 1888, when the Northwest was building 
up and machinery was in great demand. We were then, as a whole, 
working twelve hours a day, and a man got one Sunday off out of 
each month. 

One Monday morning about 9 o’clock in 1890 the public woke up 
to find that there was more merchandise and machinery than could 
be used; the factories started to curtail production and shut up shops, 
and by 1892 things were “blue.” Half of the country out of employ- 
ment. In those days the laborers without work were called anarchists, 
socialists and unionists. Today they are called communists and 
polshevists. I believe if the man in the lumber business was up 
against. the wall for provisions for his family, and could not get even 
a ditch to dig, he would be more radical than the fellow that has 
always lived from hand to mouth. 

Once more back to 1890, working twelve hours a day, including 
Sunday. It took eight years‘to get down from twelve hours to nine 
hours a day. The people were doing without luxuries and a great 
many necessities; stocks were depleted, and with an eight- to nine- 
hour day things started to move, and we had fairly good times for 
about seven years. Then business slowed up. The automobile came 
in about this time and started employment in all lines of business, 
affecting the steel mills, the rubber factories and other industries. 


Reminiscences of the Silk Shirt Era 


Again, one Monday morning in 1914, we woke up to the fact 
that we were over-produced; idleness started in and we were then 
where we are today. This lasted about eight months and then 
the World War broke, and it wasn’t long until things began to hum. 
During the war period we built more homes, more factories, shipped 
more product abroad than the country ever produced before. 

We entered the conflict and six million men were taken out of 
production for direct and indirect war service.. We worked on an 
8-hour basis, because indirectly everything was government work. 
Twenty dollar shoes, silk shirts and period furniture were hardly 
good enough for the average employee. 

One Monday morning in 1920 again we woke to the fact that 
the war was over; we were over-produced in this country, and we 
were then where we are today. Again fate stepped in and helped 
us out. The old countries were depleted and started to buy from 
us as much as their finances would warrant, and through our tre- 
mendous credit to the whole world our factories again began to hum, 
and good times set in for about four years. 

Monday morning, August 1, 1929, again we woke up to find that 
the whole country had been over-stocked. Science in manufacturing, 
science in handling things economically, is producing approximately 


' 30 percent more products with the same labor than was produced 


ten years ago. 

I live in the greatest rubber center in the world. One man pro- 
duced two tires eighteen years ago, guaranteed for 3,500 miles. To- 
day one man produces twelve tires a day guaranteed to run not less 
than 20,000 miles. One factory in Youngstown built a-new steel 
factory producing a better quality of steel with 60 percent of the 
same amount of labor. Under new processes of manufacturing 
leather, shoes are lasting 20 to 40 percent longer. 

Economists today tell us that twenty-eight hours a week will pro- 
duce all the necessities, all our exports and all of our luxuries. We 
have got to come to the 30-hour-a-week basis for all labor. There 
is no other route out of it. We can not work two-thirds of our 
labor forty-five hours and let one-third lie idle. Those who work 
will be driven down to a basis of 30-hour pay though they work 
forty-five hours, and it is the idle that cause losses, discontent and 
malice. History is clear-cut. We have never lessened the hours in 
this country but that within a year a man could buy more for a 
day’s wages than on a longer hour system. 

I am not a socialist and do not believe in socialism. Capital is 
labor. Capital is your government. Your government is the people. 

he products in a frame house that you sell are less than 7 percent. 
The products of steel are less than 3 percent. Brick, iron and con- 
crete material is Jess than one-half percent. The balance is labor. 

bor in a frame building starts from the tree, teamster, millman, 


the Work Day as 
Aid to Prosperity 


By C. V. Gough, 
President Gough Lumber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


‘ bookkeepers, railroads, section hands, wholesale and retail lumber 
yards, contractors etc. If a house has cost you $5,000, 7 percent is 
material, 93 percent is labor or capital. If your labor is cut in two 
your house is worth $350 plus half the 93 percent or $2,675. Now, 
do not fool yourself because you can build this house for $2,675. 
When the dollar is rolling it represents seven times the value of 
a dollar tied up. 


Relations of Capital, Labor and Government 


If this is true, then capital must be labor and labor must be 
capital. Capital is your government and your government is capital, 
and do not fool yourself that it is not. It should be that way. It is 
the only economical way for the success of all of us. Show me ‘an 
official, head of an executive office of our government, that is not 
put there by capital. Capital wants men at the head of the govern- 
ment that know the game of the government. If it were not that 
capital saw fit to choose Herbert Hoover, he would not have had 
a show to enter the White House. 

Now as to the policies of the 2% percent. The 2% percent of 
policies controls all individual success. In our town of Akron if 
the policies of our Firestone, our Litchfield and our O’Neil were 
wrong, how long would our rubber factories stand up in the face of 
the competition of other rubber companies? If their policies were 
wrong, how long would the Gough Lumber Co. and other business 
concerns in Akron conduct their businesses successfully? If the 
policies of the Morgans (capital or government) is wrong, how 
successful would our Firestone, Litchfield and O’Neil be? 

In 1890 there were many units in the steel business; today there 
are practically six units. There were many units in the rubber 
game; today there are practically five. There were many interests 
in the railroad game; today. there are practically five. This holds 
good in all lines of business, so it should be easier brought to a 
30-hour-a-week basis. Let this become a standard basis of. work, 
and extra time should be charged at time and a quarter. 

The government is capital, the government is the people and 
pressure should be brought on the government, the same as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt forced the government departments, through public 
sentiment, to an 8-hour-a-day basis. Raskob, of the General Motors, 
favors a shorter day basis and Henry Ford demonstrates it. 


All Business Goes Down or Up Together 


Hoover and his authorities ‘can talk the nation into going in debt 
to build roads, public buildings, increase our taxes. This will only 
stimulate business temporarily: Whether we take off the tariff or 
increase it 100 percent the European countries are not going to buy 
any more of our products than they need. 

What has all this got to do with the lumber business? Building is 
one of the major businesses of our country, employing thousands 
of men and capital. All business goes down together and all busi- 
ness comes up together. Labor is capital, capital is labor, and when 
labor is idle capital is idle. The public must be educated to a shorter 
day basis. Then all will have work and with it will come prosperity. 
It is going to take two or three years to bring this about. Pressure 
should be brought on it at Washington to start the ball rolling. 

As lumbermen, give this lots of thought. It’s worth your. while. 
We are in a land of milk and honey. If that Unseen Power has 
decreed that we must work less that we may have more—let us 
go to it. 


Retailers Hold Joint Meeting With Contractors 


MitwauvkeE, WIs., June 10.—Benjamin F. Springer, president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and Don S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the association, attended the meeting which 
the Head of the Lakes club held at the Spaulding hotel in Duluth 
last Friday evening, for carpenter-contractors and retail dealers. 

More than 175 dealers were present at the meeting. President 
Springer spoke on “The Story of Lumber,” pointing out how 
closely the future of the carpenter-contractor is tied up with the 
lumber dealer, and that one is ‘sunk”. without the other. Secre- 
tary Montgomery told of the co-operative advertising campaigns 
which are being successfully conducted by certain clubs. Ormie 
C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, also addressed the meeting. : 
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Newly constructed display building of the Foote Lumber & Coal Co. (retail subsidiary of the Red River Lumber Co.) The structure, 


which is built entirely of wood, is at the yard of the Foote Lumber & Coal Co., 


located in the midway section of the Twin Cities 


Shows Public the Merits of Wood 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 11.—This week 
thousands of prospective home builders and 
others interested in the lumber industry are 
trooping to an “open house” being conducted 
by the Red River Lumber Co, and the Foote 
Lumber & Coal Co., here. The latter firm is the 
retailing subsidiary of the former concern. 

The center of attraction is a newly construct- 
ed display building, 200 feet long, and built 
entirely of wood. The yards of the company 
occupy two full city blocks in the midway sec- 
tion of the Twin Cities, where the new display 
building is located. 

“Sell wood construction” has become the 
creed of the Foote Lumber & Coal Co., ex- 
plained H. M. McNeil, president and general 
manager, who is in charge of the project. It is 
with this idea in mind, Mr. McNeil states, 
that the elaborate exhibitions on display in the 
new building have been so arranged and con- 
structed as to bring out the various arguments 
in favor of wood as a building material. The 
display building is to remain a permanent part 
of the Foote properties and will always be open 
to the public, although upon this occasion of its 
formal opening a special effort is being made 
to acquaint everyone interested in just what the 
lumber firms are doing, the sort of service they 
are able to extend to customers and the facili- 
ties which enable them to meet any demands 
along lumber lines with dispatch and to the 
advantage of the purchaser. The building is only 
one interesting feature of the Foote “layout” on 
University avenue, but since it is the focal point 
of the present “open house week,” a personally 
conducted tour through the building with Mr. 
McNeil is perhaps the most interesting approach 
to an inspection of the yards. 

“T'll take you around in back and upstairs 
first,” Mr. McNeil told the AMERIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative when the latter called 
upon him last week. “There’s a little surprise 
there, I think you'll agree, because when one 
looks at the building from the street it appears 
to be only one story high.” 

The “surprise” was the vast amount of storage 
space on the second floor, and practically all of 
it is utilized at present for the storing of Cali- 
fornia white pine panels and plywood, of which 
the company keeps a large amount in stock 
in all the various sizes and thicknesses. 

“Now that you have a little idea of the 
scope of our panel and plywood business, I'll 
take you down to the first floor,” Mr. McNeil 
continued. He led the way to the main por- 
tion of the display building, which, as one of 
the accompanying photographs shows, is de- 
signed to attract the favorable attention of the 
swarm of motorists continually traveling Uni- 
versity avenue, one of the main arteries be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

“This we think is quite an interesting fea- 
ture,” Mr. McNeil pointed out, referring to 


the first of the exhibits inspected—a cross sec- 
tion of the wall of the display building itself. 
“You'll notice how wood and wood products 


have been utilized throughout. On the outside 
is pine shiplap and pine siding, on the inside, in- 
sulite and white pine panels. With the help of 
a model like that it isn’t hard for a salesman to 
point out the value of wood construction through- 
out, and expound the advantages of the various 
materials used. 

“We're not confining our campaign to build- 
ings alone, however. Over here you'll notice 
we have a model telephone cabihet of unique 
design, which fits in well with interior dec- 
orative schemes. And here are some sample 
ironing boards, all of wood, which should ap- 
peal to any housewife. 

“Now here’s something we’re rather proud 
of,” Mr. McNeil continued, pointing to a model 
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An interesting display in the new building of 

the Foote Lumber & Coal Co. was that of a 

model summer cottage, with exterior of Cali- 

fornia pine log cabin siding, manufactured by 
the Red River Lumber Co. 


summer house constructed with the California 
pine log cabin siding which is becoming so 
popular with owners of lake cottages. The 
cabin is purposely built along inexpensive lines, 
to demonstrate what can be done with very little 
cash outlay. It is fitted with a plain but at- 
tractive rough lumber door and hasp. 

The cottage makes an attractive summer or 
year-round home, Mr. McNeil explained, any- 
where where log construction is appropriate, 
and the Red River Lumber Co. can deliver all 
materials in mixed-car shipment, with sash, doors, 
wall-panels, built-in units and complete house 





bill, a service which appeals to those who wish 
to build in locations distant from centers of 
population. 

“With this ‘life sized’ model as a sales argu- 
ment it isn’t difficult to explain all the advan- 
tages of such a cabin,” Mr. McNeil points out. 
“T believe many lumber dealers have made the 
mistake of hiding the light of their wares under 
a bushel, and that once the cumparatively new 
idea of displaying goods attractively has taken 
hold every dealer will be forced into the prac- 
tice. Otherwise his competitors will corner the 
market.” 

Next, Mr. McNeil pointed out a model house, 
all dressed up with landscaping and a lawn, and 
roofed with Weatherbest stained shingles. A 
little farther along is a demonstration of Edham 
Kolored shingles. 

“Here’s something that probably will appeal 
to the logger and lumberman even more than 
to the general public,’ Mr. McNeil remarked, 
designating a heroic plaque depicting, in carved 
wood, Paul Bunyan and his famed blue ox. 
Paul, as everyone acquainted with the lumber 
game knows, has contracted to serve as the 
trade-mark of Red River Lumber Co. products. 
The plaque is 85% inches tall and 80 inches 
wide at the top, tapering towards the bottom. 
An inscription reads: 

“Now Babe was exactly forty-six ax handles 
and a plug of Star between the eyes—twice as 
affectionate and three times as notional!” 

Another very interesting feature of the ex- 
hibits in the display building is a section of a 
Douglas fir log, 578 years old. Various rings 
in the log are used as data with which to illus- 
trate the progress of history. For instance, in 
1352 the tree was just beginning to be a tree, 
and shortly thereafter, the accompanying chart 
shows, Joan of Arc was burned. Various other 
footsteps of history are traced on the accom- 
panying chart, up to the time Lindbergh crossed 
the Atlantic in 1927. 

“After people see that they should realize that 
when they purchase lumber they are getting 
something that has taken a long time to manu- 
facture, and something worth having,” Mr. 
McNeil remarked. The chart also sets forth 
that there are 24,000,000 acres of Douglas fir 
in Oregon and Washington, and that there is 
an increase in growth of eight billion feet yearly. 
This is an antidote to the too prevalent idea 
that “good lumber is getting scarce.’ 

A little farther along in the display building 
is a rather remarkable exhibit of boats built of 
California sugar pine. Nearby are various 
kinds of ladders. The entire room is fitted with 
wicker furniture, and the same sort of furniture 
is on display on the narrow lawn in front 0 
the building. 

An outstanding feature of the exhibit, and 
one which~can not fail to appeal to the crowds 
viewing the displays this week, is the pine panel 
section, where knotty pine panels, sand etched 
panels, and a combination of sand etched and 
knotty panels are shown. They are manufac- 
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— 
tured exclusively by the Red River Lumber Co. 
Some of them are set in the walls of the build- 
ing and others are on racks where they can be 
examined in detail. Another feature of prime 
interest to the home builder is the floor of the 
display building, constructed of various grades 
oak. 
ew portion of the display building is to be 
reserved for “live” exhibits, Mr. McNeil says. 
These will be changed every two weeks and 
will be shown for their news value. For ex- 
ample there will be announcements as to what 
the company is doing in the way of advertising, 
specializing in various lines of interior fittings, 
or where model rooms adorned with California 
pine paneling can be seen in downtown stores. 

Aside from the display building there is much 
of interest to be seen at the Foote Lumber 
yards. ; 

“We're carrying the largest stock of lumber 
in the Northwest,” Mr. McNeil says, and any- 
one who has viewed the yards would be slow to 
dispute him. 

“We have everything here,” he continued, 
on the occasion of the tour through the plant, 
“from California pine moldings and panels to 
dimension stuff, boards and finish lumber up to 
four inches thick.” Mr. McNeil proudly points 
to a large warehouse, just constructed, which 
is 100 feet by 54 feet in ground floor area and 
has a capacity of a half million feet of lumber. 
It is so built as to be the last word in efficiency 
so far as rapid movement of stock is concerned. 
Large trucks drive through one end of the build- 
ing, are loaded quickly from the racks, where 
the sizes and quality of the lumber are plainly 
designated, and drive out the other end. Be- 
sides this there are ample storage facilities for 
the three and five-ply white pine panels, a 
“leader” in the Red River line. Five-ply panels 
as large as 60x120 inches are carried. In- 
sulation material also is stored here. At a lit- 
tle distance is a completely equipped planing 
mill with resaw and all other facilities for 
shaping material right on the ground. Another 
warehouse affords storage space for lower 
grades of lumber. Ten carloads of panels are 
carried in stock regularly. 

“Every piece of lumber in the yard is grade 
marked,” Mr. McNeil pointed out, climbing 
about the piles to prove his point. “There has 
been too much buying of No. 2 quality and sell- 
ing it as number 1. Such practices have hurt 
the lumber business. Here we make a point of 
giving our customers just what they pay for, 
without any misrepresentation, and we believe 
that’s the only policy to follow, in the long run.” 

An office building on University avenue par- 
allels the display building. Soon, Mr. McNeil 
says, it is to be “modernized” with Red River 
log cabin siding. 

“Please don’t forget, when you write this 


, 


story for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to stress 
the fact that we believe one of our biggest tasks 
is to educate people to use lumber in construc- 
tion to the exclusion of other materials,” said 
Mr. McNeil... “Nowadays there’s a tendency 
toward tile roofs, composition walls, plaster 
openings between rooms, and other substitutes. 
We are completely sold on the idea that lum- 
ber is better than any of them, and we believe 
in trying to impress this idea on our customers.” 

That Mr. McNeil and his associates have 
worked out an idea that appeals to the general 














Carved wood plaque depicting Paul Bunyan and 

his famous blue ox Babe. The inscription at 

bottom of the plaque reads: “Now Babe was 

exactly forty-six ax handles and a plug of 

Star between the eyes—twice as affectionate, 
and three times as notional!” 


public is demonstrated by the streams of people 
who are visiting the display building this week. 
Newspaper advertising and publicity of other 
kinds have assisted, but the presence of the new 
display building itself is sufficient to create the 
curiosity necessary to attract the curious, and 
of these many who just came to “see what it’s 
all about” go away with the thought that “may- 
be some day we'll build a home of our own, and 
when we do we'll get some more information 
from the Red River Lumber Company.” 








Institution Brings New Business 


Active Chambers of Commerce are potent 
factors in the upbuilding and development of 
communities. The rapid growth of various in- 
dustrial towns and communities during the last 
decade according to reports issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce census bureau indicates 
that some communities have “honest to good- 
ness” Chambers of Commerce. The activities 
of organizations of this sort in bringing new 
industrial plants and institutions to a city mean 
increased business for building material dealers 
as well as to the rank and file of business men. 

A fine example of Chamber of Commerce ac- 
tivity that bore fruit lies in thé selection of 
Grand Island, Neb., as the site for the new 
million-dollar radio monitor station being 
erected by the Federal Government. In addi- 
tion to bringing a staff of well-paid professional 
men to this community, the erection of the sta- 
tion called for the use of a considerable volume 
of construction materials, 

The Grand Island station includes a main 
building of brick and concrete construction, 85 
feet long, 75 feet wide and two stories high. 
Extreme care was used in its construction to 
prevent interference: ands maintain uniformity 
in indoor temperature;=st0 obtain the latter, 
the walls were insulate with Balsam-Wool 
one-inch thick, and—the=#Hterior plastering on 
Nu-Wood insulating—tatig Copper screen was 
placed in the walls and=jver the windows as 
a protective measure agampt interference. 

At present the new pit occupies a 50-acre 
site and it is expected in due course’ this 
will be increased to-1004@%res. In addition to 
materials for the cortsffamtion of the plant it- 
self, housing accommodations must, of course, 
be provided for many of the staff, which may 
be expected to increase as time goes on. Grand 
Island is to be congratulated on being selected 
as the site for this remarkable monitor station 
whose principal function will be to check on 
the 20,000 broadcasting stations of the world to 
see that each remains within its assigned wave 
lengths. Not only will the station concentrate 
world-wide attention on Grand Island, but it 
brings to that progressive city a large number 
of new citizens. It is a fine example of why 
building material merchants should actively co- 
operate wtih their local Chambers of Com- 
merce. 











A WISsconsIN inventor has been successful in 
making wooden nails, strong enough to pene- 
trate any ordinary hardwood and as durable as 
iron, according to reports from Milwaukee. The 
nails are made of: portions of hardwood com- 
pressed to the desired size, without destroying 
the grain, and treated chemically and _ elec- 
trically. 














Interior views in the new display building of the Foote Lumber & Coal Co. (retail subsidiary of the Red River ‘Lumber Co.), Minneapolis, 
Minn. The construction of the building, both exterior and interior, as well as the displays contained therein, illustrate and emphasize the 
“creed’ of the Foote Lumber & Coal Co., “Sell wood construction” 
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Suggests a Financing Plan 


A much better outlook for business this year 
than last, provided crop prices are maintained 
at a fair level, is seen by F. H. Rhodes, man- 
ager Builders’ Supply Co., Beaufort, S. C. In 
an interesting letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Mr. Rhodes says: 

“Everybody seems to have a very good crop 
this year. Prices started off very well, but seem 
to be dropping down as the shipping gets under 
way, but if they don’t get too low the outlook 
for business this year.is better by far than it 
was last year. Business with us at this time is 
about the same as it was a year ago, but not 
what it should be even at that, owing to low 
prices and crop conditions in: the trucking sec- 
tion of this county. 

“So far as stimulating business is concerned, 
the way we get best fesults is by personal con- 
tact and giving out suggestions and ideas with 
regard to the best and most economical way of 
modernizing repairing etc: We do very little 
installment selling, afd have no very large ac- 
counts. 


“For some time it3as been our idea, as re- 
> 


oo 


Retailers’ Idea Exchange 


gards the encouraging of home building and 
home improvement, that if each retail lumber 
dealer, and in fact every merchant who sells 
materials of any kind, should take stock in a 
corporation to finance building, it would stimu- 
late business. It could be organized somewhat 
along the lines of a building and loan associa- 
tion. Where a prospect owns a lot and has 30 
percent of the cost of building, the finance cor- 
poration could furnish the balance at a reason- 
able rate of interest. In that way the- material 
dealers would be able to sell for cash, the 
finance corporation carrying the account. 

“This could be done by having one central 
office. in each State, or in two States with 
branches to take in different localities. If each 
merchant who sells anything for building 
should take stock in a corporation of that kind 
it would make available a huge sum of money, 
sufficient to finance people who are desirous of 
owning a home, and at the same time be a pay- 
ing proposition for the stockholders. This is 
just an outline of what we have had in mind, 
the details of which of course would have to be 
worked out.” eda 

















of one of the company’s trucks. 


trucks. 





This Week’s 


Uses “Mother Goose” Verse as Sign 


“We thought you might ‘be interested in the use we have made of 
one of your ‘Mother Goose’ rhymes,” writes J. W. Cunningham, presi- 
dent Cunningham Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Cunningham sent 
along a photograph which is reproduced herewith, showing the 





“Mother Goose” illustration and rhyme that appeared in the Ameri- 
can Lumberman of March 1, reproduced as a sign affixed to the side 
Mr. Cunningham explained that he 
had a local sign painter make a copy, in colors, of the cut and rhyme, 
on a removable board which slips into place on the sign panel of the 
The unusual character of the advertisement secures for it a 
lot of attention as the trucks roll on their routes about town deliver- 
ing material from the Cunningham yard. 


Timely Tip 


ee ee ey 











Firm Observes 103rd Anniversary 


Utica, N. Y., June 9.—In conjunction with 
formal opening on June 6 of a new and modern 
building material store, Charles C. Kellogg & 
Sons Co. also observed its 103d anniversary, 
The company has been at its present location 
in Genesee Street for the past 19 years, previous 











“< 

SF => kg 
The Dumberman’s 
«4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Dealer had a gay bird, 
Feathers bright and yellow; 
Sharp eyes; upon my word, 
A hard-boiled fellow. 
The saddest notes he’d always peep, 
The sourest ever heard: 
“Cheap,” he said, “cheap, cheap!” 
He was a lousy bird! 











to which it was located where the Hotel Utica 
now stands. 

The new retail quarters are about double the 
size of the former retail store located in the 
same building, which will be converted into 
offices for the firm. On the second floor a 
spacious, well-lighted room will be used for 
display purposes. 

For many years the Kellogg company has 
entertained the idea of a retail store where 
supplies in the lumber line might be purchased. 
The old-fashioned lumber office where people 
came once in awhile to purchase quantities of 
lumber was not adequate for the purpose, the 
company believed. So today the firm features 
in its retail store woodwork and building ma- 
terials of all kinds. 


Forty-six Years a Lumberman 


Louisvitte, Ky., June 9.—Like many other 
successful men, John P. Will, veteran retail 
lumberman of this city, has a hobby. Mr. Will, 
who is president of the J. P. Will Lumber Co, 
has been engaged in the lumber business for 
forty-six years. ; 

His hobby, according to an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch appearing in “Ken Kimbels 
Neighborhood News” column of the Louisville 
Herald-Post, is inducing people to own their 
own homes.. He thinks that every man should 
know the joy of living in a house which he can 
call his own, and he does everything in his 
power to further that cause. 
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In the aforesaid newspaper story some other 
interesting things are related concerning -Mr. 
Will, as, for example, that he is a first cousin 
of former mayor Arthur A. Will. He was one 
of the founders, and the first secretary of the 
Portland Building & Loan Association, which 


‘started in 1889. 


Mr. Will’s father founded the business, which 


has always been at the same address. At the 


age of 16, he went to work for his dad—he was 
general handy man around the place. Now his 
son, Joseph O. Will, is associated with him in 


-the business. 


Mr. Will says that the biggest difference in 


-the lumber business in the past forty-six years 


is in the price. In 1884 carpenters worked ten 
hours a day for $2.25, now they work eight 


hours for $8. — , 
Mr. Will seldom misses any time from the 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with the remark: 

“Your paper has been a leader in the effort 
to encourage farmers to provide suitable shelter 
for their valuable farm machinery and imple- 
ments, and this being a concrete example of the 
advisability. of so doing I thought perhaps you 
would consider it “of sufficient value to justify 
devoting space to it.” 


New Yard Is Well Planned 


The accompanying photographs show two of 
the buildings at the new yard of Perry E. Can- 
field, Kansas City, Kan. The office, which faces 
east, is 28 by 24 feet, the ground floor being 
divided into two rooms, each 14 by 24 feet. 
The building has a full basement, and the space 
above the office floor is used for a molding 
room, the height at the peak being sufficient to 


produce a near resemblance, I believe it would 
outsell anything they have in colors.” 

Mr. Canfield remarked that he took most of 
his ideas for the lumber shed from the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 


To Help Dealers Make Sales 


No merchandiser- of nationally advertised 
products—meaning, in this particular case, the 
lumber dealer—can obtain z maximum profit 
from his business unless capitalizes to the 
limit on his manufacturef$’ advertising cam- 
paigns, according to C. E. Stedman, vice-presi- 
oy and general sales manager of the Celotex 

Oo. 

To assist lumber dealers in cashing in on 
Celotex advertising the company has estab- 
lished a dealer service department, the sole 




















(Left) The office building and portion of shed at new yard of Perry E. Canfield, 
the warehouse, which is 50 by 120 feet, with reinforced concrete floor on level with ficor of railway cars 


office and has not taken a vacation in five years. 
He spends his evenings reading and listening to 
the radio. 


Opens Downtown Display Room 


West EvizasetH, Pa., June 5.—The West 
Elizabeth Lumber & Supply Co., located here, 
has opened a display and store room at 413 
Market Street, McKeesport. A desirable first- 
floor location has been secured, in the heart of 
the retail business section of McKeesport. It 
is the intention to display a considerable num- 
ber of manufactured items. 

The West Elizabeth company has served the 
McKeesport district for quite a number of 
years, and its purpose in opening this new of- 
fice is to make it more convenient for the large 
percentage of its customers who have been 
patronizing the West Elizabeth yard for their 
requirements. 

The West Elizabeth Lumber & Supply Co. 
is owned by A. Adelman, of the Adelman Lum- 
ber Co., located at 917 Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Value of Good Farm Machine Sheds 


On the front page of this issue there appears 
a striking illustration of the value of good 
machine sheds on the farm. It tells of a farmer 
‘who upon retiring last fall had a sale and dis- 
posed of a half dozen machines, including 
binder, mower, cultivator, plow and disc, for 
amounts that are really remarkable in view of 
the fact that all of these machines had been 
used from 25 to 49 years. With the protection, 
or lack of it, that most farm machinery gets, 
these implements would have been worthless 
except as junk at the end of their periods of 
service, if indeed not rusted out in half that 
length of time. : 

The data upon which the front page is based 
was contained in a letter written to Roy S. 
Brown, secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Spokane, Wash., by D. E. Saun- 
ders, president Saunders Bros. Lumber Co., 
Billings, Mont., which company operates a line 
of yards in Montana and Wyoming. Mr. Saun- 
ders says: “This comes from an old customer 
of ours and is absolutely dependable.” __ 
Secretary Brown relayed the information to 


accommodate 20-foot lengths standing on end. 

The gate shown in the left-hand picture is the 
customer’s only entrance to the yard. The of- 
fice and buildings are set back from the street 
to give room for parking. 

The yard occupies a block between 27th and 
28th streets, nearly 400°feet square. The Mis- 
souri Pacific railroad has one track extending 
across the block north of the shed and ware- 
house, and another track will be laid south of 
the office. The alleys are wide, and with the 
exception of the office and shed nearby, the 
buildings are single-deck. 

Red cedar shingles are used on the roof, 
“because,” said Mr. Canfield, “we deem them 
cheaper and better than asphalt, considering the 
roof boards. We do not stain wood shingles. 
Fashion may call for color, but there is no way 
of improving the beauty of a natural wood 
shingle. If the asphalt shingle people could 





ansas City, Kan. (Right) End and side elevations of 


function of which is to assist the dealer to mer- 


chandise not only Celotex, but all other build- 


ing material. More than -1,200 of the com- 
pany’s dealers have become constant users of 
this department’s servicé since Feb. 1 this year. 

The dealer service department, according to 
Mr. Stedman, is prepared to help every Celotex 
dealer in all phases of building material mer- 
chandising, from such things as account control 
to ways and means of increasing sales through 
the stimulation of home modernizing. Specific 
plans are carefully prepared on _ various 
angles of the lumber dealer’s business. These 
plans are made available to dealers through the 
company’s field representatives. Each plan 
offers the dealer a complete, carefully tested 
means of improving some phase of his business. 

These plans are based upon solid, practical 
everyday experience, says Mr. Stedman. They 
contain no empty theorizing, but are built 





Express Charges, or other Charges on Remittances 
must in all cases be Pre-paid. 
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Wholesale Dealers in 


WISCONSIN RIVER LUMBER, 
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The old invoice reproduced above, dated Oct. 29, 1872, was recently sent in by D. J. Fair, 

president D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, Kan. Mr. Fair explains that the shipment repre- 

sented by this invoice was received at Sterling (which town was then known as “Peace”), 
where his father established his first yard 
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around simple facts with straightforward com- 
mon sense. 

At the head of this department is Walter G. 
Moeling, jr., who knows the problems of the 
lumber dealer because he has been a success- 
ful one himself. nsequently he sees every 
problem through 4#e-dealer’s eyes and directs 
the activities of higédepartment accordingly. 








Name of 


Mapison, Wis. 
ber Co., 2016 V 
its name to Colli . 
Collins brothers Bae owned.and operated the 
Ellefson yard, théif only Madison lumber yard, 
for a number of years. 

In making the announcement of the change 
in name, W. K. Collins, vice president and gen- 





“Plough deep while slug- 
gards sleep.”—Franklin. 
[By William A. McNamara] 


The wisdom of this sage counsel today 
assumes significant meaning to those mer- 
chants whose vision foresees the need for 
readjusting their merchandising methods of 
yesterday to meet tomorrow’s keener com- 
petition. 

Especially so to the dealer who, realizing 
that he may have too long rested on his 
oars, has much more than merely witnessed 
the transition of the “Building Dollar’ in 
its bewildered flight . finally taking 
refuge in the cash register of a competitor 

. where it was ensnared to safe harbor 
through the purchase of luxuries. 

Thus has the “Home Dollar” been re- 
moved from home buying circulation. And 
so shall it continue . . . until there is im- 
planted in the mind of the public the de- 
sire for a home, first and above all else. 

Content with serving those who came and 
purchased . . disillusioned in the belief 
that others too would do likewise when 
they were ready . . in smug confidence 
E . disappointed . . the waiting has 
been idle. In the meantime what has ac- 
tually happened? Competition .. . the 
auto, furrier and radio have distracted the 
desire for a home by putting across their 
idea “Why build when you may rent?” 
“Move when you want to and where you 
want to.” With the glittering appeals of 
“terms,” “styles” and models of “latest de- 
sign” they have sold their proposition. How 
well, may be verified by those merchants 
who have felt this competition keenest. 

Having learned the lesson shall we profit 
by the knowledge? Is it not obvious that 
the task ahead is to take fresh courage 
. . . change our methods . . assume the 
offensive rather than take the defensive? 
Sell the home idea! New homes for those 
now without. Better appointed and mod- 
ernized homes for those who now own. 
Create this desire for a home to an inten- 
sity that this desire will be immune . ; 
fortified . . and will not yield to the 
appeal of passing luxuries that begin to 
depreciate from the moment after purchase. 

“PLOW deep” . . . plant the seed. Cul- 
tivate your territory with an effort intelli- 
gently directed and persistently applied. 
Then shall come the harvest. But unless 
the seed is planted from whence can come 
the crop? 

Truly now is the time to—“PLOW deep 
while SLUGGARDS sleep.” 











eral manager of the Collins company, made it 
clear that no change in either the ownership or 
personnel of the Ellefson company is involved. 

While W. K. Collins will remain as general 
manager of all the Collins Brothers yards in 
southern Wisconsin, E. W. Ellefson, son of the 
founder of the Ellefson company, will continue 
to act as manager of the company’s Madison 
yard, 

The Ellefson Lumber Company was estab- 
lished in 1899, and was incorporated in 1911. 
For a number of years N. W. Ellefson, the 
founder, was sole owner of the enterprise, but 
in 1911 the late William H. Collins acquired 


his first interest therein. In 1924 the Collins 
company bought a controlling interest in the 
Elletson company, and the following year pur- 
chased the stock of all the remaining stock- 
holders. 

General offices of the Collins company are 
being moved from the sixth floor of the State 
Bank of Wisconsin building to the East Side 
postoffice building, located next door to the 
lumber yard. 

Officers of the company are: Mrs. W. H. 
Collins, president; W. K. Collins, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; J. C. Collins, vice 
president; Mrs. C. W. Grady, secretary, and 
Paul C. Collins, treasurer. 

In addition to its wholesale business the com- 
pany operates a line of retail yards in southern 
Wisconsin. It also owns a large interest in 
the Central Fuel & Material Co., of Madison. 





DOWNTOWN WINDOW SHOW 


Holidays and Special Occasions Offer Op- 
portunity for Co-operative Displays 


Here is an idea for a co-operative downtown 
window display that might be adopted in many 
communities. Just because a dealer’s yard may 
be located away from the downtown district, 
and where comparatively few people pass, he 
need not give up the idea of appealing directly 
to the public through the medium of a display 
window, if he is inclined to do so. 

Many merchants, in various lines, are work- 
ing out the problem of getting their wares be- 
fore the public by entering into a co-operative 
arrangement with merchants in other lines who 
have good downtown locations. 

Not long ago the writer saw a certain make 
of radio displayed in the window of a laundry 
office. Probably the radio dealer had to pay 
something for the display space, but it was in a 
fine location and gave him a chance to display 
his goods to the public which he could not 
otherwise have had. 

This week an eastern news correspondent of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent in a story tell- 
ing of an unusual and particularly effective 
tie-up made recently between a retail lumber 
firm and a branch office of one of the telegraph 
companies. The lumber concern is the William 
Curtis Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

One of the telegraph companies has a branch 
in Boston which contains a large show window. 
The company uses the space to call attention 
to its. facilities for reaching all parts of the 
world. The office is within about 400 yards of 
the yard and warehouse of the Curtis company, 
but is on a street much traveled by pedestrians 
and motor cars, while the lumber firm’s prop- 
erty fronts on the parallel street in the rear, 
which is used chiefly for motor traffic. 

For Mother’s Day the lumber firm and the 
telegraph branch arranged for a tie-up, whereby 
the former supplied the most attractive part 
of an exhibit, in keeping with the season. The 
display was arranged a week in advance of 
Mother’s Day, and was continued for several 
days thereafter. 

The center of the window was occupied by a 
model dwelling, furnished by the lumber firm, 
a card on the roof setting forth that fact. The 
model was attractively painted and decorated, 
and brilliantly lighted. Seated on the veranda 
were figures representing Mother and Dad. 

The idea intended to be conveyed was that 
the best way to please Mother on her Day, and 
every day of the year, was to see she and Dad 
had a nice home of their own. The model was 
entirely of wood, duplicating everything used 
on the outside of a real house. 

While this particular display related to 
Mother's Day, equal if not better opportunity 
for such co-operative displays is afforded by 
the other recurring holidays of the year, such 
as Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Year’s etc., as well as special community 
celebrations and other occasions with which 
the dealer’s display might be effectively 
“hooked up.” 





Retailers Rent Septic Tank Forms 


Mapison, WIs., June 10.—Thirty retail lum- 
ber companies in eighteen Wisconsin counties 
are prepared to rent sets of collapsible concrete 
forms for building septic tanks, according to 
E. R. Jones, agricultural engineer at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin college of agriculture 
With one of these forms it is possible to build 
a septic tank in two days. 

The forms are designed to meet the stand- 
ards of the Wisconsin septic tank, which is 3 
feet wide, 8 feet long and 5 feet deep. The to- 
tal cost of building the tank itself will not ex- 
ceed $25, in addition to the time spent in dig- 
ging the hole and the cost of the grease trap. 
A tank of this size is large enough to take 
care of a family of 15 people and yet 
is not too large for the small family ‘of 
two or three, Mr. Jones points out. A special 
circular is also published by the-college of ag- 
riculture, giving the details on the building of 
one of these tanks. 

Counties in which these forms are available 
for rent from the local lumber companies are: 
Chippewa, Clark, Columbia, lowa, Pepin, Polk, 














About a year ago the Michigan Avenue Lumber 
Co., of South Bend, Ind., completed this new 
office, which is of the bungalow type, covered 
on the outside with stained shingles, and having 
large display windows in the corner, facing two 
streets. The entire office is paneled with sand- 
blasted fir panels. A Bessler disappearing stair- 
way is used for reaching the attic, where the 
office supplies are stored. This also affords an 
opportunity for demonstrating the movable stair- 
way to prospective customers. In the window 
may be noted a display of stepladders, with 
timely placard reading “Stepladders for House- 
cleaning” 





Racine, Rock, St. Croix, Trempealeau, Wal- 
worth, Waukesha and Winnebago. Lumber 
dealers in Brown, Jefferson, Oconto, Ozaukee, 
and Sheboygan counties last year rented forms 
which resulted in the building of 70 septic 
tanks in these counties. 





Moves Office to New Jersey 


Newark, N. J., June 9.—The sales and finan- 
cial office of the West Virginia Flooring Cor- 
poration recently has been moved from Elkins, 
W. Va., to the Lindsley Lumber Corporation 
Building, 106 Broad Street, in Newark. At the 
annual meeting and election of officers of the 
company, held recently at Elkins, the following 
were elected: President, E. H. Williamson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; vice president, W. S. Smith, 
secretary, Ruth Roosa, and treasurer, J. V 
Lindsley, all of Newark. 
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New Movement Gains Recruits 


Lumbermen Hasten to Join “One Week Club” 


The general sales manager of a large south- 
ern lumber manufacturing concern, who asks 
that his name be withheld, in a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says: 


“For several days I have been intending to 
write you and compliment your office on the 
‘One Week’ Club idea, which appeared on the 
first page of your isue of May 24. There is no 
doubt about the value of this suggestion. I 
had that thoroughly demonstrated on a recent 
trip North, when I made it a rule not to dis- 
cuss ‘bad business.’ In every case where there 
was a proper inflection of the voice and a cheer- 
ful demeanor, the dealers admitted that things 
were looking up, and those dealers who were out 
fighting for new business all said that the worst 
had passed and there was business for those 
who would go out and get it. However, there 
is much work to be done down South and the 
operators are at last recognizing the fact that 
adjustment of production to demand is neces- 
sary, no matter how it hurts.” 


I-have joined your “One Week” Club. This 
idea of yours is an excellent one and most 
encouraging. It ‘fits in -with my’ religious be- 
liefs. I congratulate you on’ the enterprising 
methods of- your splendid- paper. - In every- issue 
I find helpful and interesting information — 
Tom A. Moore, Pacific Lumber Agency, Chi- 
cago. 


I think your “One Week” Club a good idea 
and with your permission I would like to repro- 
duce it.in our paper, The Retail Lumberman, 
and have reprints made ‘here ‘in Montreal for 
distribution among the dealers—J. L. Bour- 
BONNIERE, secretary Montreal Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Montreal, Canada. 


The writer is much interested in the “One 
Week” Club which you started on the subject 
of “How’s Business?” as outlined on the cover 
page of your issue of May 24. A man’s busi- 
ness is an externalized effect following his 
thoughts about his business. If the individual 
business man gets to thinking that his business 
is poor and feels convinced of it, he is actually 
creating that condition. The general remedy is 
plain—the sick man who wishes to get well 
must cease sick thinking about himself and the 
sick business man who desires to heal his busi- 
ness must cease thinking and believing sick 
thoughts about his business. The individual 
who understands that mentality is cause can, 
through persistent and constant right thinking, 
acquire the habit of thinking of himself as suc- 
cessful and of his business as always being 
good, and his habitual experience will then be 
habitual success and constant good business.— 
P. J. W: Moonie, Boston, Mass. 


We are heartily in sympathy with your “One 
Week” Club. It has always been the writer’s 
contention that talking optimism was just as 
easy as talking pessimism and one would be 
surprised if he would analyze the results and 
benefits that accrue from a cheerful attitude. 
We are mailing reprints of the front page of 
your May 24 issue to each one of our members 
from Coast to Coast in hopes that the vaccina- 
tion may give them all the fever, as with these 
men working in various territories they can 
without question do a great deal toward chang- 
ing the business atmosphere in their localities.— 
F. J. SHeap, secretary National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, Chicago. 


I want to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late you on the front page of the AMERICAN 
LuMmBeRMAN for May 24. I do not think you 
can use that space to better advantage. Keep 


it up!—R. W. Wetmore, secretary, Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


That suggestion of yours on the front page 
of May 24 issue has met with a wonderful re- 
sponse. I am seeing things from many different 
angles. The mail is beginning to be filled with 
it. I congratulate you—A. H. Lanpra,, sales 
manager, St. Paul &‘ Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


W. S. Dickason, Dickason Goodman Lumber 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., writes that he sent copies of 
the “One Week” Club suggestion to all of the 
employees of that company and that it has had 
good results. One of his managers says: 

“I gave it a fair trial during the week and 
I can truly say that I feel a good deal better 
for so doing. I have tried it out on some 
chronic pessimists and before I got through 
talking to them they were feeling a lot better 
and agreed that if every one were optimsitic 
business and conditions in general would be bet- 
ter.” 

Another manager wrote to Mr. Dickason as 
follows: “I have always been a pessimist to 
‘the extent that when business was good it be- 





Membership Pledge 

I promise myself that, for a 
period of One Week, when discus- 
sing business conditions, either 
those relating to my own business 
or to those of the country gener- 
ally, I will emphasize the facts 
that are favorable and- encourag- 
ing, rather than those which incite 
to pessimism. 





came a habit with me not to put out any infor- 
mation to cause anyone to think we were doing 
too much business. I will try to be an optimist 
until business picks up and see what the result 
will be for a while. Mrs. Blank just came in 
the store, closed the door to shut out the dust 
which was blowing a gale from the south, and 
started ‘in by telling ‘me it was awful the way 
the wind was blowing. I told her I thought it 
was a fine thing as it would probably rain in a 
day or two. She looked:at ‘me as much as to 
ask if I were a new comer. After purchasing 
$4.50 worth of merchandise for one of her rent- 
ers to tear up, she left, feeling a great deal bet- 
ter than she would have had I agreed with her 
that the wind was going to blow for the next 
thirty days and burn up all her crops. Crops 
of all kinds are looking the best so far of any 
time since I have been here. Another rain will 
cause the farmers to open up and do some 
repairs needed around their places. Then we 
will all feel better.” 

Commenting on the letter. Mr. Dickason 
said: “The fine thing about that letter is that 
last night they had that rain they needed so 
badly. In fact, it was another one of those 
million-dollar rains.” Mr. Dickason continued: 


“We have now received letters of this kind 
from all of our managérs and we are talking 
better conditions to everyone with whom we 
come in contact.” 


I think the “One Week Club” idea a splendid 
one. Send me 200 reprints of your front page 
for distribution among the dealers in our terri- 
tory —T. J. Vincent, secretary Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


I was much impressed with the front page 
of your May 24 issue. Kindly send us 250 
reprints for distribution among our dealers, re- 
mittance for which will come forward promptly. 
—Victor W. WHEELER, secretary - Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. 


M., A. Bates, Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Jerome, Ark., subscribed ‘to the pledge outlined 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and says: “Yes, 
make it one month instead of one week.’ 


In a news bulletin sent out to his members, 
Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, under 
the heading “Scatter Optimism,” says: 


“Business is sensitive. It is very quickly and 
immediately affected by reports of general con- 
ditions. Every business man therefore can in 
a measure help improve business conditions by 
scattering a little optimism. Enclosed is a reprint 
of. the. front. page of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for May 24. Your association recommends 
that you become a member of the One’ Week 
Club described in the enclosed reprint.” 


Roy Walborn, secretary Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lansing, in a 
bulletin issued to the members, says: 

“Now is the time to begin talking of better 
times, which are sure to come. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has taken the right attitude in 
forming the One Week Club, which is open to 
every. lumberman in the State. Enclosed is a 
reprint of front.cover page of that journal, rela- 
tive to the Club. We request that you hang it 
in a prominent place in your office. Let’s make 
Michigan’s membership in the One Week Club 
100 percent. Join now!” 


I am just writing you a line to advise that I 
am very much interested in your “One Week 
Club” and hope that we can have a lot of just 
such weeks. There is one thing dead certain, 
and that is that when business resumes and 
gets back to normal there are going to be a lot 
of fearfully disappointed so called _lumbermen. 

I get so thoroughly disgusted listening to the 
woeful crabbing that most of these fellows in- 
dulge in that I find it hard to restrain myself, 
and I find the fellows that crab the most usu- 
ally get to work around 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing or later and arrive in a high-priced auto- 
mobile, then spend a-lot of their afternoons 
playing golf, and I can not figure what license 
they have to cry about business being rotten. 

I have gone through several periods of de- 
pression-in-my-~life but-we have always gotten 
over these times and I am not ready to believe 
that this good old country of ours is going to 
quit this time. Keep up this: good work that 
you have started and let us spread the gospel 
of better times that are coming, and I believe 
that we will all be better for it—P. A. Gorpvon, 
president P. A. Gordon Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Advertising Age, Chicago, in its latest 
issue carries a “box” headed: “New Club,” with 
text, in bold-face type, as follows: 

“The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, has 
started the One Week Club. The only require- 
ment is that members when discussing business 
conditions shall emphasize the facts that are 
favorable rather than those which are pessimis- 
tic.” 


Goop ErrHer Way 


“What’s this? Picture of a picket fence?” 
“Tt was intended for a ladder. You have 
hung it on its side.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders W 
Wasuincron, D. C., June 9.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended May 31, 1930, and (Si 
for twenty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with Port 
statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: Manuf 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent on ope 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 Total 
Southern Pine Association........ coscvoccces 110 46,278,000 89 51,093,000 95 43,113,000 85 mast 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 139,542,000 107 147,207,000 76 137,803,000 85 — 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 64 47,218,000 91 32,970,000 71 34,426,000 74 ee 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 20;827,000 92 15,219,000 83 15,279,000 92 — 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 5,711,000 73 6,005,000 104 3,985,000 138 Repor 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,844,000 103 1,399,000 58 859,000 54 Opera 
North Carolina Pine Association...... heonees 45 5,746,000 84 4,788,000 80 4,413,000 89 Avera 
California Redwood Association........++.++: 14 5,614,000 72 6,925,000 83 5,178,000 70 Actua 
ines — — ——_—____. hed Repor 
Total softwoods 457 272,780,000 97 265,606,000 80 245,046,000 84 avers 
Hardwoods: Unfill 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... ses 180 25,368,000 83 23,010,000 65 22,650,0 Stock: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 3,158,000 62 2,150,000 67 Laasees -- Identi 
Total hardwoods ........ecescccees eoeceess 197 28,526,000 80 25,160,000 65 23,899,000 — a 
Grand tOtals .ccccccccccccccsccccse eovecces 637 301,306,000 95 290,766,000 78 268,955,000 83 oe 
TWENTY-TWO WEEKS No. of : 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association......... cocccccces 2,767 1,203,016,000 90 1,129,800,000 86 1,126,335,000 85 Act 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 4,004 3,333,438,000 91 3,155,505,000 84 3,087,184,000 80 : ghipn 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,347 804,328,000 94 705,456,000 78 713,490,000 81 Order 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 555 306,988,000 67 458,765,000 80 464,322,000 80 Ident 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 179 75,296,000 75 92,875,000 77 85,703,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 578 69,135,000 86 46,677,000 71 46,220,000 72 Prodi 
North Carolina Pine Association........ peoos 964 118,768,000 86 101,226,000 94,647,000 83 Avers 
California Redwood Association........... ee 302 156,499,000 101 140,437,000 92 144,806,000 
Total softwoods ........ lee ee 10,696 6,067,468,000 90 5,830,741,000 83 5,762,707,000 “Bl Unfill 
Hardwoods : ° Gros: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ e. 4,21 657,488,000 88 598,418,000 75 583,677,000 72 — 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 578 163,560,000 84 95,918,000 69 84,992,000 65 
Total hardwoods ........... padkedbbates oves 4,789 821,048,000 87 694,336,000 74 668,669,000 “7 
Grand totals ..ccccccses sntenes oscesncesc-14,007 6,888,516,000 89 6,525,077,000 82 6.431,376,000 80 
. e . SE 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks West Coast Analysis Ses 
Wasurncron, D. C., June 9.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock SeattLe, Wasu., June 7.—The West Coast = 
footage May 31, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: ‘ P Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- om 
Orders of | ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— . P Prod 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent business for the week ended May 24: Ship 
Southern Pine Association...... Cocescccccccece - 101 781,494,000 138,054,000 18 Washington British Orde 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 140 1,472,586,000 417,014,000 28 and Oregon Columbia 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 85 1,261,438,000 eyed - Cute on hand first of 91 mills 18 mills A 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 236,836,000 16,705,000 —— rt: 
, 7 7 000 229,140,000 21 California ........ 71,360,532 2,498,101 port: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 187 1,074,317,00 Atlantic Coast | 11. 907616020 15°503'045 as ‘fi 
Miscellaneous 5,996,813 4,175,633 Ave 
- ol M- 7 “ o 798 a0 Avel 
Southern Pine Barometer California Redwood sete Tete esestesees 167,973,865 22,176,779 r 
received— 
New AN =e is - eu. “ ee 22,694,308 456,000 Acti 
New Orteans, La., June 9. “— = a San Francisco, Cauir., June 7.—The fol Atlantic Coast __.: 17,768°688  1,052'847 
ending May 31, Saturday, 132 mills of total | jowing information is summarized from the re- Miscellaneous ..._. 126,195 603,000 A 
capacity of 158% units (a unit representing an ports of 14 mills to the California Redwood = - ™ the 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- | Association for the week ended May 31: Total ........... 40,589,191 2,111,847 repo 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, ——=—Reaweod white- Cancellations— . 
: California ........ 132000 #8 = scwgar 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine Percent of wood yore egy 35002 200,000 Rail 
Association : Feet production Feet Miscellaneous .... aintes aka Don 
; Percent Percent | Production ..... 5,614,000 100 1,376,000 a 
3-year Actual ae eecece 6,925,000 124 891,000 eee 157,002 200,000 ~~ 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output roeers — hi "a oc: 
Aver. 3 yrs... .«.. 66,903,573 .... «4... ag o> abe an tatoos a genes oo ll 18,469,437 1,320,000 
actual ....... s:- 58,480,271 79.94 sae 2 Seat. Ieee om ’ . * , Atlantic Coast . 25,032,450 6,672,191 
ee See See Seen Detailed Distribution of Redwood Miscellaneous 1,308,606 1,473,586 A 
rdaers 
Received* ....2,356 49,476,000 73.95 92.51 Shipments Orders : g ¢ 77 duc 
ayy i Pee Northern California*....... 2,557,000 2,058,000 Total .......... 44,810,493 9,465,777 - 
weekt ..7,622 160,062,000 > a le vies Southern California*....... met + +4 oie aee cee on hand end of ) 
swveste wore O6.60 percent of shipments. Beeeetet IL, ieee 08a California ........ 75,463,403 1,634,101 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. DE -iscervebnisndnnaett 2,036,000 1,243,000 Atlantic Coast ... 83,317,256 9,683,701 
tOrders on hand at above 132 mills showed Miscellaneous 4,814,402 3,305,047 Pro 
a decrease of 4.62 percent, or 7,749,000 feet, 6,925,000 5,178,000 Total 163.595.061 14,622,849 Shi 
during the week. *North and south of line running through GORE cnrcccceres yous, — Oré 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of _— 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. ee eee ee 190,150,144 
Hemlock and Hardwood tAll other States and Canada. Ondere tansived ......... 42°701,038 
Cancellations ............ 357,002 
OsHkosH, Wis., June 9.—The Northern ONS a ee 54,276,270 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- . ° Unfilled end of week... .178,217,910 
ciation makes the following report for the week North Carolina Pine \ 
ended May 31: Percent ’ for 
. of Ca- NorFroLtk, VaA., June 9.—The North Caro- California Pines in 
eng a ae hye ey ay lina Pine Association makes the following Th 
Actual production... 5,555,000 96,000 45 analysis of figures from one hundred and seven San Francisco, Cauir., June 7.—Following 
Shipmentst .-;;---- $842,000 66,000 31 mills for the week ended May 31: 7 is the latest report of the California White : ‘ 
Orders receivedt.... 1,918,000 33,000 15 er- . ’ saat 
Orders on hand ....27,378,000 ...... a Percent Percent cent Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association base > 
Hemlock— Aver.* Actual Ship- | on statistics for twenty-six mills: Percent Ww 
‘ : a p Production— Feet Output Output ments Percent of same Ca 
Capacity, 82 units*..17,221,000 210,000 100 Average*. .15,840,000 as: rt 54 of pro- period a 
Actual production... 2,297,000 28,000 13 Actual ... 8.961.000 57 24 ae Feet duction of 1929 No 
Shipments? ...+++-. 2,085,000 26,000 12 Shipments .. 8,112,000 52 91 med Por Week ended May 31: No 
Orders received?..... 1,609,000 20,000 9 Orders+ : 6,708,000 42 15 83 Production .......... 31,888,000 - 1 ne 
Orders on hand....15,493,000 ...... .* Unfilled Shipments .......... 21,987,000 69 .. . 
*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 orders ...68,081,000 a an ah Grae eae bien 20,657,000 65 me 
feet is considered one unit. The production *“Average” is of production for the last Stocks end week... .627,764,000 Re | 
is based on lumber scale. three years. Por Jan. 1 to May 31: H: 
tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- tAverage of orders per mill this week Production ....<6.00+ 322,864,000 44 46 Nc 
struction work is included in total orders and amounted to 62,691 feet; preceding week’s av- | Shipments .......... 471,427,000 146 78 
shipments. erage was 57,661 feet. EY on eve siatd dem edll 483,258,000 150 80 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OrE., June 11—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended June 7: 
Total number of mills reporting, 90: 


Actual production for week...... 52,892,000 
GhipmentS ....- ee ece cece eee ee eens 38,784,000 
Orders received .......:..eeeeeees 34,728,000 
Report for 66 mills: 
Operating capacity .............. 74,319,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 50,922,000 
Actual production for week....... 49,242,000 
Report for 87 mills: 
Average production .............. 52,752,000 
Unfilled OrderS .......-..eeeeeees 133,614,000 
Stocks on hand June 7............ 1,265,334,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production— 

Operating capacity...........6. 74,319,000 


Average for 3 previous years... 50,922,000 
Week ended Week ended 
June 7,1930 June 8, 1929 


Actual for week..... 49,242,000 53,228,000 
GhipmentS ... ..vcceeds 36,195,000 45,399,000 
Orders received........ 32,555,000 43,482,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years..... 39,175,000 


Week ended Week ended 
June 7,1930 June.8, 1929 
Unfilled orders....... 104,156,000 130;780,000 
Gross stocks on hand.1,016,800,000 828,516,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH.,-June 11.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 218 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended June 7 gave 
these figures: 
Production. 150,771,000 
Shipments. 148,038,000 
Orders ....146,892,000 

A group of 338 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity .299,742,000 
ae weekly cut for twenty-three weeks— 


1.81% under production 
2.57% under production 


eT eT ee eT eer ree 210,124,000 
UE iy saci bt uci dace atti kik one acm nine ah ansaid 189,631,000 
Actual cut week ended June 7...... 172,449,000 


A group of 210 mills, whose production for 
the week ended June 7 was 149,290,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
52,923,000 54,493,000 135,351,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 46,804,000 42,740,000 205,779,000 
Export .... 25,015,000 26,036,000 197,293,000 
Local . 21,872,000 eee 
146,614,000 145,141,000 538,423,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended June 

7, 1930 
Production .137,765,000 151,092,000 166,034,000 
Shipments .140,172,000 143,298,000 171,567,000 
Orders ....132,009,000 139,801,000 175,064,000 


Average first 23 weeks 
9 19 


Brick Organ Takes Fling at Wood 


In all parts of the United States, but espe- 
cially in the cities, costly buildings of so-called 
permanent construction are being torn down 
only to be replaced by others more adapted to 
the sites and the times. In most cases these 
changes have been necessitated by developments 
that were not and perhaps could not have been 
foreseen. The structures did not lend themselves 
to alteration or adaptation, and therefore deé- 
struction, costly though it might be, was the 
only recourse. 


Not less important are buildings smaller and 
more numerous, and therefore less conspicuous, 
that because they are built of wood are being 
altered and modernized to conform to new 
standards and to meet new requirements. In 
most cases, because of the ready adaptability of 
the material from which they were built, these 
structures can be quite transformed at a cost so 
small as to be inconsequential in comparison 
with the price of a new building. In this 
adaptability, combined with.a life of usefulness 
commonly extending beyond that of man, lum- 
bermen believe wood possesses a decided advan- 
tage over so-called: permanent and more costly 
materials. 


Exploiting characteristic qualities of wood not 
possessed in like degree by other materials may 
be interpreted by sensitive persons as a slight 
upon the latter. Though this may be unfor- 
tunate, it is none the less unavoidable. The 
manner in which the editor of an organ of the 
brick manufacturing industry is pleased to in- 
terpret the lumber industry’s activities in behalf 
of its own product is shown in the following 
article from Building Economy, which was 
published under the title “Lumber Seems to Be 
Uncle Sam’s Fairhaired Child”: 


Obsolescence should always be considered 
in deciding upon the material for your home, 
the suave lumberman will tell you, if by 
your manner, your expressions and your 
seeming unfamiliarity with construction 
problems, you impress him as being unso- 
phisticated and amenable to influence and ar- 
gument. 

“Why put into a home materials that will 
last longer than the normal life of the 
building?” he will ask you in apparent can- 
dor and all seriousness. “For obsolescence 
is inevitable. Conditions and neighborhoods 
change. It is an old story in every large city. 
Look at the history of Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for example.” 

Obsolescence is and has long been a favor- 
ite argument with the lumberman. When all 
others fail he returns to it. And sometimes 
it serves him. For it is true that most of 
the famous old residence streets in most of 
the larger cities have faded away in the 
path of aggressive business development. 

Not that the palatial old homes that con- 
tributed to their fame had become obsolete, 
but that the commercial districts of the cities 
irresistibly expanded and encompassed them. 





Bookings 14 Percent Under Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 12.—Six hundred and fifteen softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended June 7 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers Association pro- 
duction aggregating 304,810,000 feet, shipments, 269,377,000 feet, and orders, 263,285,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association.................+0- 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 
California Redwood Association.............. 


SO IS cowie hin veebbies 04 eanvne 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..:.. 


Co ee Te Te ee ee 











No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
~~ 136 54,801,000 46,851,000 44,541,000 
at 218 150,771,000 148,038,000 146,892,000 
=f 90 52,892,000 38,784,000 34,728,000 
i 19 20,743,000 14,557,000 16,977,000 
i 7 7,406,000 5,144,000 5,549,000 
od 20 1,837,000 2,151,000 2,721,000 
big 112 ‘9,202,000 7,616,000 5,418,000 
sta 13 7,158,000 6,236,000 6,459,000 
ote 615 304,810,000 269,377,000 263,285,000 
re 276 34,656,000 33,481,000 26,918,000 
20 5,101,000 2,510,000 1,735,000 
296 39,757,000 35,991,000 28,653,000 





Present-day home builders, profiting by 
these experiences, usually seek a suburban 
district where protection is afforded by rigid 
restrictions and not infrequently by zoning 
ordinances. There they may in confidence 
build the sort of home they want, not a home 
for 10 or 15 years as the lumberman would 
have them build, but one that a quarter cen- 
tury to come they may sell for as much or 
more than it costs them today. There ob- 
solescence is no menace. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in permanent 
materials expect this argument from the lum- 
berman. But they do not expect it from the 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment. Uncle Sam is expected more or less to 
keep hands off as between materials and to 
play no favorites. At least not to deprecate 
materials with records behind them of cen- 
turies of use. 

Yet recently in Cleveland, speaking before 
the Contractors’ Club, Axel H. Oxholm, head 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, went 
rather out of his way to stress this thread- 
bare argument of the lumbermen. He was 
quoted as saying: 

“There is, I believe, considerable unneces- 
sary expense for the ordinary man in the 
use of many materials that will outlast the 
life of the building. We want good mate- 
rials in our homes, of course, but I hardly 
believe it necessary to have those that last 
beyond.the point of obsolescence. Today in 
New York marble stairs that cost thousands 
of dollars may be had for $50.” 

Further this representative of the Federal 
Government’s committee on wood utilization 
of the Department of Commerce, traveling at 
Uncle Sam’s expense to spread the gospel of 
wood construction and building to burn, ad- 
vised his hearers that the department or the 
committee was printing a book which would 
tell the prospective home builder how to get 
the best home for a given price. 

That volume is a “Handbook for Carpenters.” 

“Soon,” he continued, “we shall have an- 
other book for the public on all the various 
items entering into a home, its contents hav- 
ing the o. k. of architects and trade asso- 
ciations. That will tell how long the items 
should last.” 

It may be said in passing that this asso- 
ciation. has not been consulted about the life 
of a-brick. 

Oxholm’s gorge seems to rise at a marble 
stairway. One wonders how it would per- 
form at the suggestion of any stair that 
might be fireproofed, or a similarly treated 
first floor, or walls that would be impervious 
to flame or weathering effects, or a roof other 
than of wood. At firesafe construction of 
any sort, in fact, where wood is utilized at 
the minimum. 

Oxholm’s committee on wood utilization is 
the one which recently had moving pictures 
circulating around the country, and a corps 
of teachers as well, whooping up the idea 
of letting no discarded wooden box be cut up 
for kindling wood. Instead they were to be 
turned over to little Johnnie, and Jimmie and 
Bobbie, and all the rest from 6-year-olds to 
Boy Scouts, ostensibly for conversion into 
objects of practical worth and use, but really 
for the purpose of making potential carpen- 
ters of the country’s youth. 

It was a fine idea. About the cleverest the 
lumber propagandists have yet foisted upon 
the committee. 

And Uncle Sam paid the bill. 

The mistake of the hard material men has 
been that they have failed to provide Uncle 
Sam with a hobby of their own devising with 
someone to ride it a la Oxholm. 


So far as aid of Federal and State govern- 
ments are concerned, it would be easy to show 
that some of the so-called permanent materials 
have long received the most favorable con- 
sideration from departments of the Federal 
Government and from State engineering schools. 
It is probable that the editor just quoted could, 
if he were so disposed, find examples of similar 
consideration extended to the product whose 
cause he is eager to champion. 
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Boy Scouts Get New Log Cabin 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, even when it’s 
concerned with such adverse problems as mount- 
ing demurrage charges. Also, co-operation is 
the keynote of accomplishment—for lumbermen, 
Boy Scouts and Legionnaires. 

That’s how it happens that Minneapolis scouts 
have a fine new log cabin, on an island near 
Fridley, within hiking distance of the city. 

It came about thusly: L. A. Page, of the Page 
& Hill Lumber Co., of this city, heard of a car- 
load of spruce logs—100 of them 35 feet long 
with 12-inch, butts—that could be purchased for 
demurrage.and freight charges. -Heanformed 


Scout headquarters and the Scout leaders in 
turn asked the American Legion for help.’ The 
Legion raised the money and the logs were de- 
livered to the Scouts. The latter have a leader 
who is also a contractor. Under his direction 
the: Scouts helped erect a 38x33-foot cabin, 
furniture-and all, big enough to accommodate 
thirty-two boys, on a piece of property that be- 
came historic as part of the working: plant of 
the Rum River Logging & Boom Co. ~The boom 
company ‘sold-the land to the. Anoka & Cuyuna 
Range Railway, which later disposed of it to 
C. E. Locke, of Minneapolis, who gave it to the 
Scouts. 
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Log cabin of Minneapolis Boy Scouts, on an island near Fridley, within 
walking distance of the city 


.The cabin is at the juncture. of Rice Creek 
and the Mississippi River, for many years } 
by the boom company. in order that it might cop- 
trol the mouth of .the creek and. prevent logs 
floating back into it during high water. The 
Scouts have worked out many deadheads and 
dragged them to shore, where they are season- 
ing. 

The cabin is equipped with a range, i 
utensils and other paraphernalia purchased from 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake-Ca,, the latter firm 
having dismantled its camps ~when it ceased 
logging in northern Minnesota. The cabin has 


-thus_been completely equipped at liftle cost. 


















Interior of the Boy Scout log cabin showing the furniture, built entirely 
of spruce logs 


To Profit, Change With Times 


With “Times Do Change” as a text, Ira A. 
Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has sent to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN some observations that will 

read with interest both by old timers in the 
umber business and the younger generation. 

hese meditations follow: 


In 1915 I said and someone wrote the fol- 
lowing: 


“You know, I have read fin different papers, 
magazines etc., and have also had people tell 
me about the joys of motoring across the 
continent. So I decided to start out in this 
business in an easy way and go to Minocqua 
first. It is only about 600 miles up there from 
Indianapolis, and I rather imagine the trip 
would be all right if I took only my enemies 
with me—but when you have people along 
that you care something about, it’s a different 
proposition. In fact, the little dog that is 
shown in the picture belongs to me, and I 
would not even take him to Minocqua in an 
a4utomobile again. When you can not make 
more than thirty-six miles in 7 hours and 45 
minutes (and not having a breakdown .or-be- 
ing pulled out), you can-tmagine something 

bout what the roads were. Anyway, I have 

one it and am satisfied, but can assure you 
f will never do it again. As the boy says, 
"The next time we go to Minocqua, we will 
&o over the North Western, -he’ Saint Paul 
or in a flying machine, but -never in an auto.’” 

The last words at that time were “but never 
in an auto.” 

Swampy, wet Indian trails through Wis- 
Cconsin, which we were trying to use for auto 
roads, caused the 1915 outburst. 

Back in those days (an@ that was only 15 
years ago—‘about the lifetime of a good 
dog”), we congratulated ourselves and were 
all joy on Monday morning, if over.the week- 
end we had added 400 mfles to our speed- 


ometer. We did not care how much dust we 
had inhaled, or how many suits of clothes had 
been covered with grease, or how much skin 
we had lost, trying to change a tire in steen 
minutes. It was a smart guy who got out of 
a mud hole without calling a farmer. 

People soon got tired of these troubles and 
saw a way out by building roads. As soon as 
they started to build roads, more people 
bought autos. Now we have lots of roads, 
but the new trouble is that there are so many 
autos there is no chance of going to Minocqua 
or any place else. The slowness of the train 
and the many objections to the auto have 
now all been eliminated by the use of the 
flying machine. 

We know that time means nothing to a 
hog. So why should we be a hog and spend 
three days’ time going to the Pacific coast, 
when the flying. machine will put us there the 
second.morning, losing but one day’s time? 

1915—4 days to Minocqua. 

1930—6 hours to Minocqua, 

Who could afford to go back to 1915? 

NOBODY! 

Who can afford to use a 1915 dry kiln? 

NOBODY! 

The man who is using a 1915 dry kiln is 
stuck in the mud. He is covered with dust. 

There are few muddy or dusty manufac- 
turers. today, however. It is surprising and 
gratifying to note the number of manufac- 
turers who have reconstructed their old kilns 
or who are at this time bringing them up to 
date. 

The happy thing about an old kiln is that 
you don’t have to throw it away, but can use 
it in the reconstruction. 

The bow-wows will get the fellow with no 
imagination. The fellow who fills his bins 
now—gets his plant in ship-shape for capac- 
ity production—will be thé lucky guy ere long. 


As evidence of the fact that the wood-using 


industries are appreciating the desirability of 
producing a product that is going to give satis- 
faction and that to do this the material going 
into the products must be thoroughly dried, Mr. 
Minnick submits a list of such industries ‘which 
recently have placed orders for National equip- 
ment, as follows: 

Conant-Ball Co.,- chair: manufacturer, Gard- 
ner, Mass.—One National Moistat kiln at 


* Templeton (Mass.) plant. 


W. F. Whitney Co. (Inc.), chair manufac- 
turer, South Ashburnham, Mass.—One more 
National Moistat kiln. The company put in 
one of these kilns last year. 

Kuehne Manufacturing Co., maker of din- 
ettes and breakfast sets, Flora I1l.—Another 
National compartment kiln. The company in- 
stalled one last year. 

Canada Flooring Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, Que. 
—Another Moistat installation. The concern 
installed one last year. It has seven National 
progressive kilns. , 

Gregory & Read Wood Heel Co., Malden, 
Mass.—Trackage system, a large number of 
trucks, transfer cars, door carrfers and Na- 
tional ready-to-hang Celotex-insulated doors, 
faced with aluminum. 


Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield, Ohio, 
furniture department—Heating systems for 
two. kilns. This institution has ‘been using 
National Moistat kilns for several years. 

Knechtel Kitchen Kabinet (Ltd.), Hanover, 
Ont.—Rebuilding kiln and installing National 
Moistat kiln equipment. 

J. & D, A. Harquail Co, (Ltd.), Campbellton, 
N. B.—Remodeling present kilns into two Na- 
tional Moistat compartments. 


Hay & Co. (Ltd.), Woodstock, Ont.—Install- 


ing the second National Moistat kiln at this 
plant. 
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Higher Compensation for 


New. York, June -9.—W.-W.-Schupner,- secre- 
tary of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
her Asociation, last week sent out an important 
bulletin to the members, advising that the action 
ofthe last annual convention, in recommending 
4 compensation to wholesalers of 8 percent on 
sales handled on a trade discount basis, is be- 
ginning to bear fruit. In this connection Mr. 
Schupner said: 

Three large Florida cypress mills have an- 
nounced an 8 percent discount, some of the 
Edgwood shingle. mills have taken similar 
action, and others have increased their com- 
pensation. Many are considering the matter 
most seriously and unquestionably the time 
is ripe for prompt and energetic individual 
action. 

Through its cost surveys, and discussions 
throughout the country on the inadequacy of 
the old 5 percent arrangement, the National- 
American has paved the way for individual 
negotiations between members and their mills. 
It is hardly. probable that a blanket practice 
will be adopted treating all wholesalers alike, 
regardless of their differing types of service; 
in fact, there are indications that mills will 
exercise some discretion in the selection of 
their wholesale outlets. Much will depend 
upon the character of the representation and 
the likely volume of business resulting. 

With the groundwork laid by the associa- 
tion, it remains for members to negotiate in- 
dividually with their mills, using such argu- 
ments as will impress them with the mutual 
desirability of allowing adequate compensa- 
tion Yor the distribution.service. The asso- 


ciation’s survey showing the average cost of 
7.83 percent is, we believe, accepted as authori- 
tative. 

The secretary suggests that members should 
advise mills as to the territory covered, pro- 
motional work done, and should emphasize their 
standing as to ethical practice and financial re- 
sponsibility. He expresses the thought- that 
association membership will be most helpful in 
convincing the mills of the desirability -of mar- 


keting their products through wholesalers. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Schupner said: 
Mills may advance the argument, “Why 


should we increase the discount’ when some 
are already splitting it?” Admittedly suech-a 
practice handicaps the industry effort, but the 
extent to which it is followed is exaggerated, 
and it should not obstruct a desirable move- 
ment for those who deal fairly. I believe the 
mills themselves will find a way to handle 
this feature and I quote from a letter written 
by a mill announcing the 8 percent discount: 

“In. consideration of this additional com- 
pensation, the whole amount being intended 
solely for your company, we must ask that 
you sign this document guaranteeing us that 
you will not split any part of this discount 
with any customer regardless of prevailing 
circumstances. Should a question arise at any 
time as to whether you have resorted to the 
unethical practice of trade discount ‘split- 
ting’ we will expect you to show us all papers 
pertaining to that particular order. In case 
we find you have violated this agreement in 
any way you stand automatically to lose our 
account.” 


Wholesalers 


Naturally,’ wholesalers will devote their 
sales efforts to stocks offering most. re- 
muneration and mills in- competing species 
should not be slow to see the point. 

We are not unmindful of existing market 
conditions and of their effect upon the effort 
_for higher compénsation, but the fact remains 
that distribution .carries. its -inevitable -costs 
_which must be assumed by -any factor under- 
taking all the wholesaler’s promotion and sell- 
ing services; his risks’ etc. It is true that the 
wholesaler’s: prosperity depends: upon the 
prospérity of the industry, and of the mills 
in particular, but the lumber produced must 
be sold, and selling it most intelligently car- 
ries an unavoidable distribution cost. Whole- 
Salers have been alert to keep their costs to 
a minimum and that the old 5 percent allow- 
ance is inadequate, in’the interest of the mill 
as well as the wholesaler, is well demon- 
strated by the new arrangements. mentioned. 

We regard our convention recommendation 
as fair-and the mills which have taken the 
initiative in this movement’ deserve our 
thanks for their recognition of the facts cov- 
ering distribution costs. Of course, others 
will follow and we will be interested in being 
kept advised on the results of other negoti- 
ations seeking an equitable compensation. 


In connection with his letter, Mr. Schupner 
enclosed. copy of an announcement made by a 
prominent cypress manufacturer, which quotes 
the convention resolution and advises that it 
believes that 8 percent compensation is fair and 
that it will adopt that basis of remuneration to 
its wholesalers. 





Hand Carved Store Fixtures 
San Francisco, Ca.ir., June 7-—4The open grain so that it appears to have the patina 


Knox Shop, recently opened here, is said to 
be the finest store of its kind on the Pa- 
cific coast, being located in one of the oldest 
centers of San Francisco social activity—the 
St. Francis Hotel. 

The men’s shop has the atmosphere of a 
well seasoned club, the design being an adapted 
seventeenth century English style in oak. Cabi- 
net work, specially designed and hand. carved 
by the Fink & Schindler Co., of this city, has 
been skilfully done in a two-tone effect with 





Interior view of robe 


that only age produces on the king of woods. 
In the shirt and underwear departments the 
wooden wall cases conceal the stock, access to 
which is gained by means of sliding doors. In 
leaving these sections to enter the robe depart- 
ment, an arch, formed by a column enclosure 
and the oak wall cases, is passed through. 
This arch is interestingly ornamented with 
three carved panels, with the same motif on 
the reverse side. The robe department, al- 
though being in line of view from all parts of 











department showing beautiful oak paneling 

















Oak archway leading to robe department 


the shop, lends a feeling of privacy due to be- 
‘ing ‘surrounded on three sides’.by oak paneling, 
which, embellished with carved, linen folds 
forms the fronts of the robe cases. 

The overcoat department is paneled similarly 
to the robe department and behind the paneling 
the stock is carried. This department includes 
the cashier’s office which is surrounded by low 
oak paneling. 

The sweater and hose department is sepa- 
- rated from the robe section by. a 5'%4-foot oak 
-figdor case and from the Jovercoat department 
by similar cases surmounted with a shadow 
box. The stock is carried-in ‘these low cases, 
with carved chests for the hose. 

The neckwear department consists of paneled 
and ornamental show cases with hand. carved 


wooden basés and a freestanding high. aale 


chest of drawers. , 

Oak wall cases make up thé fat depart- 
ment. The lower portion contains drawers, 
_above which the hats are. displayed behind 
glass sliding doors. Above are solid paneled 
doors which conceal additional stock, 
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News and V 


Organizes Manufacturing Company 


WarreEN, ArK., June 9.—As a result of plans 
of O. O. Axley to expand the operations of the 
Southern Lumber & Supply Co., the Anthony 
Southern Lumber Co. was organized here last 
week with an authorized capital of $50,000. 
Associated with Mr. Axley in the new com- 
pany are two of the Anthony brothers, who 
are known in Arkansas as the most successful 
small sawmill operators in the State. A. H. 
Bosewell and J. B. Warmack, who are stock- 
holders in the new company, also are success- 
ful operators of small sawmills. The new 
company has taken over the Grayson plant at 
Bodcaw, this being one of the most complete 
small sawmill plants in the State. 

The Southern Lumber & Supply Co. will 
serve as selling agent for the new manufactur- 
ing company. Since Mr. Axley has taken over 
the active direction of the Southern Lumber & 
Supply Co., which is owned and controlled by 
him, its volume of business has shown a de- 
cided increase, its lumber sales having mounted 
rapidly. For example, one day last week it 
handled an order for 50 carloads of lumber 
from one purchaser. 

It is understood that 


Mr. Axley is planning 
to develop small but 


well operated sawmill 


1,500,000 feet a month. 
will amount to no more than 300,000 or 
400,000 feet, and this only on contract and 
other orders at satisfactory prices. 


This production now 


Big Gain in Building Permits 
_ Kansas City, Mo., June 12.—In each of the 
first five months of 1930—with the single ex- 
ception of January—the value of building per- 
mits in Kansas City has exceeded that for the 
corresponding month of 1929. In April the in- 
crease was 150 percent. 

Permits in the first 5 months of 1930 reached 
the value of $7,372,625, an increase of more 
than two million dollars and a 38 percent gain 
over the first 5 months of 1929. 


Remodel 40- Year-Old House 


New OrLeans, La., June 9.—The accom- 
panying photographs illustrating the “Before” 
and “After” of remodeling work on a New Or- 
leans residence tell the story as effectively as 
an old master’s music “without words.” The 
remodeling job in this case was done by J. F. 
Hinrichs & Son, thorough-going contractors of 
this city. The house was originally a single 
dwelling erected 40 years ago and now owned 
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iews From the Southland 


Florida Campaign Under Way 


OrLANDO, FLA.,, June 10.—The clean-up and 
beautification camgaign of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Associatign is under way, an oyt. 
line of the plans havit& been sent out fast 
week in a bulletin by Secretary J. P. Wi. 
liams. Notice of the decision to get into the 
movement had already been broadcast by the 
president, William F. Sneed, of Lakeland, 

“I want to emphasize that this is a worth. 
while movement,” says Mr. Williams. “It js 
one that not only will beautify the State, wifi 
make it a better place in which to live, byt 
will stimulate our business and increase oyr 
volume.” He also states that the work has 
begun in some communities in conjunction with 
the chambers of commerce, including Lakeland, 
where a program is ready to be put under way 
the first of July. 

Mr. Williams points out that the only hope 
of increased volume lies in new construction 
or repairs and remodeling of old structures, 
As a whole there is little demand for new 
stuff, so that the outlook for revenue is in the 
repair and remodeling departments. He con- 
tinues: “This for the next year or two should 
be our most productive field for sales. If 
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: “Before” and “After” views of results of the remodeling of a single dwelling erected 


plants, making Warren a concentration point 
for finishing and shipping the lumber. 

Officers of the Anthony Southern Lumber 
Co. are: President, Frank Anthony; first vice 
president, O. O. Axley; second vice president, 
Oliver Anthony; secretary, M. B. McLeod; 
treasurer, J. B. Warmack. 


More Small Mills Curtail 

WetumpKA, AtLa., June 9.—According to F. 
E. Hudson, manager of the _Clark-Hudson 
Lumber Co., here, another important group of 
small mills has made a drastic curtailment of 
production. Mr. Hudson advises that instruc- 
tions have been issued to all his company’s mills 
and planing mills that ‘effective immediately, 
except on special cutting and special orders, 
they are to discontinue sawing lumber for that 
company and from its timber until market con- 
ditions improve. Commenting on this, Mr. 
Hudson said: 

For the 
accept business at 
held firm on = prices 
days ago. As a 


last 30 refused to 


and have 


days we have 
prices offered 
that were in effect 90 
result, we practically have 
no order files for No. 2 common or railroad 
material. We have tried hard to keep. our 
mills in operation in- order to give employ- 
ment to our men, but have had to submit to 
the inevitable. We will resume operations as 
things begin to improve. Our pro- 
normally is around 1,250,000 to 


soon as 


duction 


by George Perez. It was completely remod- 
eled, the front porch being extended and a 
short extension made in the rear. Interior 
work done included replastering for walls and 
ceiling, all except the bathroom and kitchen, 
which were done in Venetian plaster. The 
bathroom and kitchen were finished in smooth 
Acme plaster and attractively painted. Pol- 
ished oak flooring was laid throughout and 
new electrical wiring installed. A point well 
illustrated by the job is that many a small 
residence passing. unnoticed may be a good 
remodeling contract waiting for an enterpris- 
ing contractor to snap it up. 


Texas Retailer to Tour Europe 


Austin, Tex., June 9.—F. W. Sternenberg, 
of the Kuntz-Sternenberg Lumber Co., of this 
city, accompanied by his wife and two daugh- 
ters, left today for Montreal, from which place 
they will embark on a European tour. They 
expect to sail on the steamship Duchess of 
York on June 13 and will be away until about 
Oct. 1, during which time they will visit Eng- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland and France; Mr. Sternen- 
berg, who comes from an old pioneer lumber 
manufacturing family, is one of the outstand- 
ing retail lumber dealers of Texas, his con- 
cern being notable for its many modern mer- 
chandising plans and ideas, 


in New Orleans, La., 4C years ago 


those who do not realize this will ride around 
town they will find that almost three out of 
five houses need something—large or small re- 
pairs or a coat of paint.” 


To get this business the minds of the people 
must be molded to thinking of improvements, 
of cleaning and painting up, of repairs and re- 
modeling to meet changed conditions. Not so 
long ago a building in a certain big town that 
had been put up for an apartment house was 
remodeled to serve as a laundry, and others are in 
the same class in many parts of the State. In 
other words, it must come to be the minds of 
the people to bring their building facilities up 
to date. 

President Sneed is calling meetings of deal- 
ers from all districts to take up this matter 
and work out plans. A few days ago there 
was a largely attended conterence near Lake- 
land, and next week a gathering of the same 
kind is slated for Tampa, and after that sev- 
eral others in the State further west and south. 
“It is my purpose to see that the thought 1s 
put up to dealers in each neighborhood,” says 
Mr. Sneed. 

Eustis is getting a program under way, and 
the idea is taking hold, But the question 15 
“What is your town doing about it?” Further 
to quote the secretary, “Get in back of It, 
back of the civic organizations and push the 
movement forward.” 
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Operating on a Profitable Basis 


EuceNnE, OrE., June 7.—A recent survey of 
the mills in the Willamette Valley showed that 
production is approximately 50 percent of nor- 
mal. The majority of large and medium sized 
mills are now on a 40-hour week schedule or 
are planning to adopt the shortened period in 
the near future. Many mills have discontinued 
operation altogether until the market picks up. 
Practically all smaller mills operate on a day- 
to-day plan of production. 

The tendency appears to be to operate only 
in order to get production and stocks in bal- 
ance with the slump in lumber orders and _ to 
get the industry on a more stable footing. The 
mills are almost unanimous in operating only 
to fill orders which will allow them a natural 
margin of profit. 

Mill owners realize that a light market ex- 
ists and are bending every effort to increase 
the volume of lumber that is consumed in local 
territories. Newspapers in the valley are lined 
up behind the effort and are urging their read- 
ers to improve or modernize their homes. The 
Chamber of Commerce at Corvallis is especially 


active along this line and has several homes 
on display which are being rebuilt or have just 
finished the process of modernization. Flood 
lights on the buildings attract the visitors at 
night and much interest is being shown in the 
projects. 

W. J. Gilmore, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering at Oregon State College, is active in 
reaching farmers in an effort to have them 
bring their buildings up to date. 


Retail Stocks Sub-Normal 


Since the compilation of reports on stocks in 
retail yards, that was published in the June 7 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was made, 
other reports have come in from West Virginia, 
Washington, Minnesota, Florida, Ohio and 
Texas. One of the yards reporting says its 
stocks are 20 percent above normal and 20 per- 
cent greater than they were a year ago. All 
of the other reports indicate stocks being from 
5 to 30 percent less than they were one year 
ago and from normal to 10 percent below 
normal. 


Organizes Wholesale Concern 


NorFoLk, Va., June 9.—A recent addition to 
the lumber concerns in Norfolk is the Priest 
Lumber Co., organized by F. F. Priest, who 
for nearly twenty years had been connected 
with the Elizabeth River Lumber Co. Follow- 
ing the recent liquidation of that company, 
Mr. Priest and associates organized the Priest 
Lumber Co., which will handle car and cargo 
shipments of southern pine, hardwoods and Pa- 
cific coast products. Officers of the company 
are F, F. Priest, president and treasurer, and 
G. L. Morrell, secretary. Associated with 
them in the company is T. H. McVay, of Balti- 
more. Mr. Priest is one of the best known 
wholesalers in south Atlantic territory and his 
many friends wish him abundant success in his 
new organization. 





A POINTED statement in the advertisement of 
a progressive lumber dealer is this: “The most 
colossal construction failure in history was the 
Tower of Babel, a masonry job; the greatest 
success was the Ark, built entirely of wood.” 


Discuss Control Plan and Trade Practices 


Compton Plan Approved in Part 


On Tuesday and Wednesday, June 11 and 
12, meetings were held in Chicago of the spe- 
cial committee appointed to consider a proposal 
submitted to the directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association by Secretary- 
Manager Wilson Compton, in- which he out- 
lined three new National activities. This com- 
mittee was composed of John W. Blodgett, 
Charles S. Keith, John W. Watzek, jr., F. E. 


Weyerhaeuser, W. M. Ritter, A. J. Peavy, 
Jesse Andrews and E, L. Carpenter. All mem- 


bers were present except Mr. Blodgett, who 
was detained by a death in his family, but 
who was represented on the committee by R, E. 
Danaher. After a thorough discussion of the 
proposals submitted in Mr. Compton’s report 
|this report was printed in full in the April 26 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR], 
the committee voted to recommend to the di- 
rectors the adoption of that part of the plan 
which contemplates the securing of statistics of 
supply, demand etc., as covered in the follow- 
ing two paragraphs of the report: 

First: *A system of regular statistical or 
facts reports and surveys on which may be 
based an accurate determination of current 
supply and demand ratios; reasonable fore- 
casts of lumber consumption; and, for each 
region or each species the volume of produc- 
tion which will keep production and consump- 
tion in balance. 

Second: Regular monthly meetings at per- 
haps forty or fifty designated convenient 
points, including each important lumber pro- 
ducing locality, and wholesale distributing 
center, throughout the United States, to con- 
sider the current facts on consumption, pro- 
duction, demand and stocks in each such 
locality, in relation to the corresponding sup- 
ply and demand conditions of the region and 
of the industry. 


This recommendation will be presented to the 
summer meeting of the board of directors and 
it finally approved, steps then will be taken to 
put this plan into effect. 


Draft Code of Trade Practices 


Trade practices for the lumber industry were 
the subject of earnest discussion at a joint meet- 
ing of representatives of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, commission men, and retailers held Wed- 
nesday at the Congress Hotel in Chicago. Rules 
governing terms of sale were promulgated and 
various methods and practices were condemned 
as untair means of competition, in a rough 
draft of a code of trade practices which will 
he referred to the various participating organ- 
izations for more formal action. 

The meeting was presided over by Harry T. 


Kendall, of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of the 
trade relations committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and was the 
result of action taken by the board of directors 
of that organization at its annual meeting in 
Chicago in April, when Mr. Kendall in his 
report recommended a strong program of co- 
operation with the other branches of the indus- 
try. ~ 

No agreement was reached on that important 
feature, distribution, in fixing the territories, 
duties, and responsibilities of the various ele- 
ments of the industry. 

Important among the practices which were 
condemned as methods of securing business 
were: 

The use of the words ‘‘wood” or “lumber” 
either alone or in cOnnection with other words 
to designate materials which are not products 
of tree and/or sawmill, which is a misrep- 
resentation of the nature and qualities of the 
articles thus described. 

Secret rebates of commissions, or allowance 
of unearned refunds, freight or other credits, 
by any branch of the industry. 

Price discrimination by allowing credit on 
terms more liberal than ‘the ‘specific buyer, 
by his recognized credit rating, would ordi- 
narily be allowed by the seller. 

False statements, by purchasers, of terms of- 
fered by competing salesmen, in an effort to 
beat the price down, was condemned, as were 
also the practice of any firm misrepresenting its 
status by posing as a retailer or as a whole- 
saler when such is not the case, and false in- 
voicing in any branch of the industry, whether 
as to sizes, grades, origin, species, dryness, tally, 
quantity or price. 

American standard grade names and sizes, 
and recognized associational grades and desig- 
nations, were recommended as the basis of 
trade, and any misuse of these grade and spe- 
cies and size designations, by selling or offer- 
ing for sale lumber so designated but not con- 
forming to the rules, was condemned as unfair. 
Also condemned was the intentional “robbing” 
or “hardening” or “sweetening” of grades, thus 
destroying grading standards and causing con- 
fusion. 

Simplified Practice Recommendation R 16- 
29 was referred to as the standard of definitions 
for the trade. 

Deviation from established and _ published 
terms of sale, in the seeking of new business, 
was condemned. It was agreed that direct 
quotations of price, terms and quantities should 
be understood to be subject to prior sale and 
change in market conditions, unless further 
limitations are: stipulated. It was also agreed 
that manufacturers should not distribute * price 
and stock lists in territories where they have 


wholesale representation, without definite agree- 
ment with the wholesaler, who should be pro- 
tected on all sales in his territory. Orders 
should be given or confirmed in writing, and 
cancellations permitted only by mutual consent. 

Standard lumber correctly marked, the com- 
mittee agreed, should be made available by 
manufacturers, and wholesalers and retailers 
should encourage its use. Marks other ‘than 
those accepted as standard promote confusion 
and facilitate deception; the men believe. 

The tolerance of 5 percent de-grade, allowed 
under standard rules, is to make allowance for 
difference in the opinions of graders, the com- 
mittee pointed out, and it is detrimental to the 
interests of the industry to take advantage of 
this tolerance in every shipment. 

The use of the car card, or shipper’s cer- 
tificate, was recommended, with the stipula- 
ttion that ‘it not disclose the name of the orig- 
inating manufacturer. 

Shipping of lumber in “transit cars,” con- 
signed to firms wifhout adequate storage facil- 
ities with the hope or expectation of selling 
it, was condemned as a demoralizing influence 
on the lumber market, as was also the prac- 
tice of sporadically shipping lumber into ter- 
ritory ordinarily outside the shipper’s range of 
operations and selling such lumber at prices 
below the prevailing quotations. 

Arbitration under one of the prevailing codes 
was recommended: as the best means of settling 
disputes, and inspections by official association 
inspectors, when invoked by either the buyer or 
the seller, should be accepted as final authority 
concerning the grade, species, quantity and size 
of the lumber concerned. 


Opens Model Home to Public 


PorTLAND, ORE., June 7.—Formal opening 
here last week to public inspection of the 
model home built from plans that took first 
prize ‘among entries from the Pacific Northwest 
in the national architectural competition held 
by the Home Owners’ Institute last year at- 
tracted hundreds of apparently very much in- 
terested persons. 

The home was designed by Roi L. Morin, 
Portland architect, and built by Markey & 
Kallander in accordance with specifications laid 
down by the institute. 

The model home occupies an acre of ground 
in a tract recently placed on the market. It is 
on the heights west of the city and the plan is 
to have the entire tract of close to a hundred 
acres developed in conformity: with the model 





home. The home is reported as having been 
sold prior to completion for approximately 
$14,000. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


June 16-19—-American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, LeClaire Hotel and Elks Club, Mo- 
line, Ill. Annual. 

June 18—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, 

June 19-20—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 2i—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Youree Hotel, Shreveport, La. 


June 21—Millwork Group, West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 
June 23—Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Boston Oyster House, Chicago. Annual. 


June 25-26—Southeast 
Dealers’ Association, 
Girardeau, Mo, 

June 26-27— Association of 
Woodworking Machinery, 
cago. 

July 16-17—Carolina Retail 
Material Dealers’ 


Missouri Retail Lumber 
Marquette Hotel, Cape 


Manufacturers of 
Drake Hotel, Chi- 


Lumber & Building 
Association, Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, 8S. C. Summer meeting. 
Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, 

tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 


Hun- 


sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 
Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 


tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Ontario District Activities 


Toronto, Ont., June 10.—At a meeting of a 
few of the dealers in the Lake Erie district of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at Simcoe, on June 5, arrangements were 
made for an important meeting of the branch 
to be held on June 24 at Hagersville, Ont. It 
will be preceded by a dinner at which the la- 
dies will be present. After the dinner, the 
ladies will attend a local theater. The business 
session will be devoted largely to a discussion 
of selling policies of the producers of building 
materials. The chief speaker will be Charles 
M. Thompson, managing-director of the Brant- 
ford Roofing Co., who will give a talk and an- 
swer questions. 

The Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation has organized a new branch to include 
the dealers in the southern half of its central 
district. At a meeting held in Trenton, Ont., 
on June 6 a motion to organize was carried. A. 
L. Jex, of Cobourg, was elected chairman and 
W. J. Nolan, secretary. The next meeting is 
to be held at Cobourg, in the British Hotel on 
June 11. 


Mill Managers to Meet 


Houston, Tex., June 9.—Announcement is 
made by George R. Christie, secretary of the 
Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association, 
this city, that the next meeting of the organ- 
ization will be held June 21 at the Youree 
Hotel in Shreveport, La. 


Plan Hoo-Hoo Annual Program 


Toronto, Ont., June 10.—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, of St. Louis, secretary-treasurer of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo; Adelard 
Beaudette, Montreal, Senior Hoo-Hoo, and 
Franklin A. Hofheins, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., Junior Hoo-Hoo, visited Toronto on June 
5 to confer with the local Hoo-Hoo executive 
committee on the program for the thirty-ninth 
annual convention of Hoo-Hoo International, 
which will be held at the Royal York Hotel 
here, on Sept. 15, 16 and 17. The visitors and 
the local committee had lunch together after 
which they went into executive session to dis- 
cuss the details of the program. Among the 
features of entertainment they decided upon 
luncheons, drives, a golf tournament and other 
events. Committee chairmen were appointed 
as follows: General committee, K. M. Brown: 
finance, R. G. Chesbro; publicity, G. B. Van 
Blaricom; entertainment, M. H. Eaton; pro- 
gram, Clarence Beyer; reception, Kent Ock- 
ley; transportation, Marsh Eaton; reserva- 
tions, J. F. Wachter. It is expected that the 
visitors will be welcomed to Toronto by Wil- 


liam Finlayson, minister of lands and forests 
for the Province of Ontario, who will speak on 
behalf of the lumbermen, and B. S. Wemp, 
mayor of Toronto, who will extend the civic 
greeting. A feature of the program will be a 
“Wood Promotion” luncheon under the au- 
spices of the Toronto Hoo-Hoo Club for the 
discussion of closer co-operation between Hoo- 
Hoo and all associations of the lumber indus- 
try for promoting the greater use of wood. 


RP eee aaeaeeaea: 


Willamette Valley Lumbermen Elect 


EUGENE, Ore., June 7.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, held here, officers were re- 
elected as - follows: 

President—J. S. Magladry, 
ber Co., Cottage. Grove, Ore. 

Vice president—George T. Gerlinger, 
lamette Lumber Co., Dallas Ore. 

Secretary—H. J. Cox, Eugene, Ore. 

Directors—C. N. Hugging, Cobbs & Mitch- 
ell Co., Valsetz, Ore.; A. M. Matlock, Matlock 
Lumber Veneta, Ore.; J. F. Woodard, 
W. A. Woodard Lumber Co., Cottage Grove, 
Ore.; and T. R. Greenwood, Penn Lumber Co., 
McGlynn, Ore. 


Bohemia Lum- 


Wil- 
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The meeting was one of the largest ever 
held in the valley. 


Congratulations were ex- 











H: J. COX, J. 
Eugene, Ore.; 
Re-elected Secretary 


S. MAGLADRY, 


Cottage Grove, Ore.; 
Re-elected President 


tended to President Jack Magladry on his re- 
covery from an illness. A. C. Dixon, of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., was lauded for his 
recent election as head of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He gave a talk in 
which he outlined the plans of that organiza- 
tion for the coming year. Carl C. Crow, Port- 
land, Ore., who has just returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on the tariff and the 
methods ‘of the tariff committee. 


Wins Golf Championship 


CincINNATI, OnI0, June 9.—W. C. Barlett, 
president of the W. C. Barlett Lumber Co., was 
the lucky member of the Cincinnati delegation 
at the National Lumber Golf Association 
tournament last week at White Sulphur, Va. 
He won the championship trophy for the second 
flight in a handicap for 72 holes medal play. 
J. C. West and Thomas B. Thames, two other 
prominent Queen. City lumbermen, held their 
own through the semi-finals but E. M. Bonner, 
secretary-treasurer of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
was not so fortunate, being among those elimi- 
nated in the earlier parts of the tournament. 
Mr. Barlett is a former first vice president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club here and at present a 
director both of the club and of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association. 





Roofers May Curtail Operations 
CotumBus, Ga., June 10.—Twenty-two mills 


‘reporting at the regular meeting here today of 


the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club showed that, 
due to poor demand for roofers and preyaifj 
low prices and comparatively high freight rates 
to eastern and middle western markets from 
the Southeast, they are running only 27 per- 
cent of their capacity, with not much prospect 
of any marked improvement in the very near 
future. 

The open meeting was attended by 40 mem. 
bers of the club, visiting wholesalers, railroad 
and sawmill equipment concerns’ representa- 
tives. In the absence of D. G. Bland, of Lump- 
kin, president, who was attending a textile 
meeting in North Carolina, Leon Clancey, of 
Albany, presided. The open session was given 
to a general discussion of market conditions 
and the possibility of even further curtailment 
unless prices improve. Hope was held out, 
however, that with a general improvement jn 
conditions throughout the country that is ex- 
pected in some quarters, the building industry 
will come in for its share of betterment and 
consequently the lumber business. 

Reports showed that three-fourths or more 
of the. 1,500-car order given members of the 
club by.a group of wholesalers here in April 
has been filled, some shipments being delayed 
due to freight rate questions that have come 
up. The freight rate committee, composed of 
President Bland and Secretary Melton re- 
ported progress in steps that have been taken 
to secure lower rates from this section. The 
committee. is to meet at Norfolk, Va., with 
railroad officials in July for further consider- 
ation of more equitable rates. 

The J. N: Bray Lumber Co., of Valdosta, 
and. the .Gordon Lumber Co., of Woodville, 
Ga., were voted membership in the club. One 
or two other applications were received. 

The next meeting of the club was scheduled 
to be held here on July 29. 


Association in New Quarters 


LANSING, MicH., June 9.—Secretary Roy B. 
Walborn, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, has sent out a notice to the 
members, advising that the offices of the asso- 
ciation have been moved from 301 Mutual 
Building to 804 Capitol Savings & Loan Build- 
ing. Lumbermen visiting Lansing are extended 
a cordial invitation to call at the new offices 
of the association. 


Canvass of Construction Work 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 10.—The bureau 
of the census announces that 175,000 report- 
blanks have been distributed throughout the 
country in the census of construction canvass. 
Dr. Alanson D. Morehouse, chief of the con- 
struction section, distribution division, is of the 
opinion that the number of contractors and 
builders who did at least $25,000 worth of con- 
struction work last year will range between 
75,000 and 100,000. 

Undoubtedly questionnaires were sent to con- 
tractofs who did not do $25,000 worth of con- 
struction work last year; and, on the other 
hand, probably many contractors were missed. 
All these errors will be eliminated by the per- 
sonal canvass now under way in all cities of 
10,000 population and upwards by supervisors 
and enumerators. 

Both general and subcontracting work are 
included in the census, which covers construc- 
tion work of all kinds. For the purpose of 
the census, repair work and remodeling are 
considered on the same basis as new construc- 
tion, because such work utilizes construction 
materials and construction labor. 
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Cypress Association Committees 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 9.—G. V. Patter- 
gon, of Pensacola, recently elected president of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has announced the appointment of the 
following standing committees : 


Membership—A. G. Cummer, chairman, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; L. W. Gilbert, Donner, La.; 
F. L. Dakin, Scranton, Pa.; B. G. Swartz, New 
Orleans, La.; J. Ray Arnold, Groveland, Fla.; 
p. G. Coit, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. F. Chapman, 
Four Holes, S. C.; M. L. Fleishel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; E. C. Glenn, Varnville, S. C.; C. R. 
MacPherson, Saginaw, Mich.; G. E. Reynolds, 
Albany, Ga.; A. W. Rose, Perry, Fla.; C. A. 
Weis, Pensacola, Fla.; J. F. Wigginton, New 
Orleans, La.; Jos. Wilbert, Plaquemine, La.; 
c. §. Williams, New Orleans, La. 

Finance—D. G. Coit, chairman, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; F. F. Chapman, Four Holes, S. C.; 
F. L, Dakin, Scranton, Pa.; E. G. Swartz, New 
Orleans, La. 

Insurance—C. A. Weis, chairman, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; J. Ray Arnold, Groveland, Fia.; 
BE. B. Chapman, Jacksonville, Fla.; M. L. 
Fleishel, Jacksonville, Fla.; H. C. Kellis, 
Donner, La.; A. F. Storm, Four Holes, S. C.; 
Cc. S. Williams, New Orleans, La. 

Grades and Specifications—E. C. Glenn, 
chairman, Varnville, S. C.; G. L. Morris, vice 
chairman, Jacksonville, Fla.; L. W. Gilbert, 
Donner, La.; W. B. Martin, Lacoochee, Fla.; 
J. F. Wigginton, New Orleans, La. 

Railroads and Transportation—M. lL. 
Fleishel, chairman, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. B. 
Arnold, Groveland, Fla.; H. L. Manley, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; G. E. Reynolds, Albany, Ga.; A. F. 
Storm, Four Holes, S. C.; J. F. Wigginton, 
New Orleans, La 

Tupelo—L. K. Williams, chairman, New 
Orleans, La.; N. H. Breaux, Rhoda, La.; C. P. 
Gable, Gable, S. C. 

Utilization of Cut-over Cypress Swamp 
Lands—L. W. Gilbert, chairman, Donner, La.; 


D. G. Coit, Jacksonville, Fla.; C. S. Williams, 
New Orleans, La. 

Advertising—E. C. Glenn, chairman, Varn- 
ville, S. C.; J. Li. Roe, vice chairman, Jack- 
sonville, Fla; A. A. Corcoran, Palatka, Fla.; 
F. L. Dakin, Scranton, Pa.; G. E. Reynolds, 
Albany, Ga.; A. W. Rose, Perry, Fla. 

National Policies, Legislation and Taxation 
— C. R. MacPherson, chairman, Saginaw, 
Mich.; F. L. Dakin, vice chairman, Scranton, 
Pa.; M. L. Fleishel, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. H. 
Loughridge, Boyd, Fla; C. A. Weis, Pensacola, 
Fla. - 
Statistics—D. G. Coit, chairman, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; M. Calvit, Palatka, Fla.; G. L. 
Morris, Jacksonville, Fla.; A. W. Rose, Perry, 
Fla. . 

The following are announced as the associa- 
tion’s representatives on standing committees 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

Trade Promotion—C. R. MacPherson, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Publicity—G. V. Patterson, Pensacola, Fla. 

Statistics and Accounting—E. C. Glenn, 
Varnville, S. C. 

Economic Research—E, C. Glenn, Varnville, 
gs. C. 

Foreign Markets—M. L. Fleishel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Advisory Tax—M. L. Fleishel, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Transportation—M. L. 
ville, Fla. 

Forestry—W. E. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Utilization and Waste Prevention—L. W. 
Gilbert, Donner, La. 


Fleishel, Jackson- 


Standardization—E. C. Glenn, Varnville, 
s. Cc. 

Trade Practices—G. V. Patterson, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Credit Corporation—C. R. MacPherson, 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Repairing and. Remodeling Help 


PitrspurGH, Pa., June 10.—Business is gen- 
erally fair, with a slight improvement in some 
quarters, according to reports of directors of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania at their June meeting in the 
Schenley Hotel here last Friday. They were 
optimistic over the outlook. This was the last 
regular meeting of the directors until October. 

Attention of the directors was called to the 
fact that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pub- 
lished a new booklet entitled “Some Sugges- 
tions to Make Your Home More Convenient.” 
The fact that the Department of Commerce is 
taking a census of distribution was also cited 
and the directors urged to comply with the re- 
quest for information from the department. It 
was also stated that advices had been received 
from the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation to the effect that it had discontinued 
its traffic and transportation department. 

Directors reported on business conditions as 
follows : 

Director No. 1—Business is somewhat bet- 
ter, but collections are still slow. There are 
no large contracts, small orders making up 
most of the volume. 

Director No. 2—A new industrial plant in 
our district is going to help business con- 
siderably. The rural and modernizing trade 
iS good. Collections are fair. 

Director No. 3—Business prospects are 
srowing brighter, with considerable remodel- 
ing under way. Collections are improving. 

Director No. 4—Although factories are oper- 
ating only part time, business is fair. When 
the factories resume in full, it is expected 
that business will be greatly stimulated. 

Director No. 5—There is considerable repair 
work and a few large buildings are being 
erected, which helps business in our district. 
Collections are very good. 

Director No. 6—June business looks better 
than previous months this year. Mills are 
operating about 60 percent. 





Director No. 7—There is not much figuring 
in our district, although there is some repair- 
ing and remodeling. Collections are fair. 

Director No. 8—Although there is a fair 
volume of business, it is not up to normal, 
and we do not expect it to improve until there 
is a change in the coal situation in our dis- 
trict. Collections are slow. 

Director No. $—More work is under way in 
our district than we have had for two or three 
years, and with better co-operation among the 
dealers in our area, there is a very bright 
outlook. 

Director No. 
tions are poor. 

Director No. 11—Repairing and remodeling 
are helping a fair condition of business in 
our district. 

Director No. 12—Business shows a little sea- 
sonal improvement, but not up to last year. 

Director No. 13—With a present volume 
about the same as last year, business is im- 
proving in our district. We feel confident 
that the fall trade will be better than that 
of the spring. 

Director No. 14—Business in our district is 
in a general way 30 percent less than it was 
this time last year. Collections are poor 
throughout the district. 

Director No. 15—Business is slow in our 
county, but we look for improvement if there 
is a change for the better in the coal industry. 

Director No. 16—Orders for repairing and 
modernizing work continue fairly active, 
although there is not much activity in house 
building. There is a considerable volume of 
permits for large construction work, but most 
of these contracts go to lines other than the 
lumber business. 

Director No. 17—Although a fair supply of 
money is available for mortgages in our ter- 
ritory, speculative builders are marking time 
to a certain extent until a better demand for 
houses develops. Repairing and remodeling 
are now in evidence to a greater extent than 
had been expected. The industrial trade has 
kept up very well, some factories being quite 
busy. 


10—Business is fair; collec- 
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SPRUCE LADDERS 


Air Dried with Full 
Strength in Material 
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Let Us Tell You About These 
Ladders 


Write for our latest- Booklet and 
Price Sheet 


W. W. BABCOCK CoO. 
' BATH, N. Y. . 
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SUMMER HOME 
FOR RENT 


It’s at Lakeside, Michigan, 65 
miles from Chicago, Dune’s 
Highway. Fine transportation. 
This cottage has all conven- 
iences, hot aud cold water, bath. 
It is well built on a stone foun- 
dation, plastered. Has large liv- 
ing room, kitchen with closets, 
two bedrooms and enclosed sleep- 
ing porch; also large dining porch. 
House is furnished complete. 
Large lot, plenty of shade. Con- 
venient to stores, near golf club, 
about three blocks from Lake 
Michigan. Lakeside is in the 
fruit belt of Michigan. Good 
neighbors. Rent $350.00 for sea- 
son to Gentiles. Just the place 
for a happy, quiet summer. 


Address “E.10,” American 


Lumberman. 
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Northern Wood 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH - SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 


Try 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Me™ = Lumber Co. 













We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 


Maple 

Fees er, ‘Flemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Ameciation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 





THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 

Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


_ 
. Seoreenes. | 
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Wood Utilization Activities 


Design and Style in Wood Products 


Wasuineoton, D. C., June 9.—Axel H. Ox- 
holm, director of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, points out that, with few 
exceptions, the lumber industry has not given 
sufficient importance to the part which design 
and style play in the disposal of wood products. 

Lumbermen wonder, he said, why the 
market for interior trim is decreasing, and 
yet we have gone through a very active 
period of’ building until recent months. The 
answer, to some extent, lies in the changed 
design of trim, which today is narrow com- 
pared with the design of 10 or 20 years ago, 
and therefore consuming much less lumber. 

How many lumbermen realize that there is 
even a decided trend toward eliminating the 
picture molding, which has created an outlet 
for millions of feet of lumber every year in 
the past? Likewise, have the lumbermen 
realized that there is an opportunity for 
creating a new market for lumber by arous- 
ing an interest on the part of the home owner 
in protecting his plaster wall from the marks 
left by the furniture? This calls for a strip 
of molding which comes in contact with the 
upper part of the chair back, and is good 
practice in some sections of the country, 
but is by no means general. 

Another point. The public is in the habit 
of watching the miter joints of door and 
window casings. If the joint opens they are 
sure to blame the millwork manufacturer 
for supplying poor stock. This may or may 
not be true, but in many instances the open- 
ing of the miter joint may be due to other 
causes wholly beyond the control of the mill- 
work man. For example, faulty framing or 
uneven shrinkage of framework, or failure 
to equalize shrinkage of the house may be 
responsible. In the corner block type of 
casing, which is characteristic of Colonial 
architectural design, this trouble is elimi- 
nated. 

How many carpenters nail the shoe mold- 
ing to the floor? The general practice seems 
to be to follow the lines of least resistance 
by nailing the shoe molding to the baseboard. 
This practice is bound to result in creating 
an opening between the floor and the shoe 
molding, thereby permitting insects to work 
their way through and besides makes a poor 
looking job. And wood again gets the blame. 

In quest for an unusual design for a resi- 
dence, I asked an American architect in 
Paris to design the elevation of my contem- 
Plated house, taking as my model the little 
known Louis XIII style of arch, which is 
characterized by a steep pitched roof. The 
architect asked whether I had considered 
that I must use about 20 percent more lum- 
ber for this type of construction. I am still 
wondering what the lumber industry has 
done to create an interest in new and at- 
tractive designs of small houses which would 
combine artistry and a measurable increase 
in the use of wood. 

Climatic conditions in many sections of 
the United States certainly favor the steep- 
roof arch in preference to the flat roofs so 
commonly used. 

One millwork manufacturer at least has 
made remarkable headway for the building 
industry through the employment of excel- 
lent architectural talent in the design of his 
products. Architects all over the country 
specify this class of stock millwork because 
it is stripped of freakish design and can be 
used even in the highest class residences. 
This is indeed a splendid example of artistic 
design coupled with mass production, a prin- 
ciple which has been applied with success 
in other industries. The lumber industry as 
a whole has not, to my mind, taken full ad- 
vantage of the natural advantages that wood 
possesses in being easily adapted to archi- 
tectural designs. 

I have just reseived from an enterprising 
German furniture manufacturer a small panel 
of birch plywood. The producer has matched 
the grain of the various component parts of 
veneer. An acid process has brought out 
interesting contrasts in color, making an ex- 
cellent and attractive background for store 
window display. Application of this plywood 


does not stop here, however. It may be used 
for card table tops, furniture panels, not ty 
mention wall panels and a variety of other 
uses. 

Speaking of panels, I wonder what the 
lumber industry has done to make it easy 
for the small home owner to acquire wood 
paneling. Does it believe that the small 
home owner can be expected to pay the same 
price for wood panels as the owner of a 
sumptuous mansion? Many in the industry 
evidently believe this, and as a consequence 
wood panels, although highly desirable, are 
not often used in the small residences of 
today. This suggests the wisdom of the lum- 
ber industry co-operating with the plywood 
producers in demonstrating to the builders 
of small residences how they can use ply- 
wood of the cheaper grades—and why exclude 
the tight knots—butting one sheet against 
another and covering the joint with a nailed 
molding. This is being done in many parts 
of the country, but is by no means a general 
practice and should offer an outlet for very 
considerable quantities of both lumber and 
plywood. 

These are some of the hundreds of idéas 
that occur to one in close touch with the 
consuming trades. 

In justice to the lumber industry it should 
be said that the efforts of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association are splendid 
and are now showing results. It is to the 


CHQHOHCHOHOHCHOHO SHOE 


Wherein lies the difference be- 
tween speculation and investment? 


An advertisement in a well es- 
tablished and favorably known 
trade paper is an investment that 


will produce dividends. 
JOHOHOECHOHOHSHORO OHO HOH HOH HHO 


credit of the industry that it is keeping up 
these trade extension activities during this 
period of temporary business lag. 

The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion is aiding the industry and the consum- 
ers by disseminating information in regard 
to good wood utilization practices, but its 
work differs from that of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in that it 
can not engage in commercial trade promo- 
tion on account of the restrictions thrown 
about its work. Without the follow-up in 
the commercial field, the committee’s work 
can not be effective. 


Wood Utilization Contests 


Fashioning attractive and useful articles from 
bright, new lumber will soon become popular 
with the boys and girls of the country who are 
now enrolling in the wood utilization contests 
inaugurated by the National Committee. The 
original plan provided for the use of only sec- 
ond-hand wooden boxes and crates and odd 
pieces of lumber in the making of articles in 
these contests. 

The new plan, however, provides for_ the 
staging of two separate types of contests. First, 
those in which the articles submitted in the 
competition are made from second-hand 
wooden containers and odd pieces of lumber, 
and, second, those in which new lumber is used. 

If this plan is followed any organization 
which decides to stage a contest may divide it 
into these two types, the entrants in each type 
of contest to be registered separately and iden- 
tical prizes to be offered for the winners im 
each class. The new plan provides an oppor- 
tunity for any boy or girl who may prefer to 
use new lumber in the contest. 

With the help of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, the National Com- 
mittee is working out plans to have these con- 
tests staged in all large cities and towns 
throughout the United States. 
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I Remember the Mill 


| remember the mill of the days of the past, 

The days that seemed slow, and yet traveled 
so fast, 

The days of my boyhood, of orchard, of pool, 

Of highway and pasture, and village, and 
school. 

Yet, of all of the things, be it valley or hill, 

The thing I remember the best is the mill. 


How it sang in the summer! It was all like a 
dream, 

The purr of the saw and the puff of the steam. 

It sang me to sleep with its drowsy old tune 

In the warm days of August, the sweet days of 
June. 

Some sounds are forgotten, but one comforts 
me still, 

The lullaby sung by the little old mill. 


| may travel afar, I may live many years, 

Know the life of a man, know its toil and its 
tears, 

But whatever the time and wherever the place, 

No joy and no grief can quite ever erase 

A song I can summon, can summon at will, 

For here, even here, I remember the mill. 


We See b’ the Papers 


A tariff bill doesn’t seem to be much more 
popular than a tax bill. 

It is getting nearly hot enough for the girls 
to wear their furs again. 

We feel sure that someone sent Prince Carol 
a copy of “Come on Home.” 

As soon as the kids get out of college dad 
won't be so often out of money. 

Speaking of names, there is Cico Pop, presi- 
dent of the Roumanian parliament. 

Following your conscience is all right if you 
have the right kind of conscience. 

Gallant Fox is hailed as another. Man o’. War. 
ut does the naval agreement permit this? 

A Parisian banquet had stewed grasshoppers. 
Maybe the grasshoppers had had too much rye. 

Another phenomenon of nature is that the 
trees leave in the spring and the birds in the 
fall. ay 

Among college sports, the one some - pro- 
fessors like most is damning the rich and provi- 
dent. 


The United States has had a hand in over a 
hundred wars; or, rather, got its foot in that 
many. 

Another thing we have an over supply of is 
laws to overcome the law of supply and de- 
mand, 

A man will pay twenty dollars to see a fight, 
and then have one before he will give his wife 
a ten. 

One profit we have never been able to figure 
out is the profit on a $10,000 office that you 
spent $250,000 to get. 

Another man has married his stenographer. 
If he had murdered her it wouldn’t have been 
so remarkable. 

We'll say this for the lumber industry: it 
never had as much trouble with its cruisers as 
the Government has. 

Secretary Stimson says the naval agreement 
was “the best we could get.” That is what 
every agreement is. 

As far as the stock market is concerned, it 
not only does not know where it is going but 
it isn’t even on its way. 

There are over three thousand radio an- 


nouncers in the United States. Never mind, . 


there may be a good one yet. 

The sparrows are supposed to be a nuisance, 
but the other National League teams are find- 
ing the Robins more or less of one. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The hero of Arthur Train’s latest book plays 
the saxophone. A real hero would be a man 
who stopped some fellow playing one. 

Now they have a bill to keep Mexicans out 
of the country. If we have nobody but Ameri- 
cans over here, who will do the work? 

When Strick Gillilan wrote “on ag’in, off 
ag’in” he must have had the governorship of 
Pennsylvania and Gifford Pinchot in mind. 

A Chicago roadhouse proprietor who catered 
especially to university students has been beaten 
up, and we don’t seem to be able to squeeze 
out a single tear. 

During the first five months of this year the 
public bought $53,000,000 worth of fake stocks 
—some more cheering bit of news about the 
business situation. 

The Democratic national committee is short 
$40,000 and the Republican national committee 
long $60,388. We can see a simple method by 
which the Republican committee could still 
have $20,388. 


Between Trains 


ONnTONAGON, Micu.—Once a year J. H. Bice, 
the well known if slightly bald lumberman, in- 
vites us up here to talk to the lodge, the chap- 
ter and the Eastern Star. We always come 
up to this town on the shore of Lake Superior 
in the spring, so as to get a last look at the 
snow. Every time the people seem a little 
more friendly and a little more cordial. ' Per- 
haps its is because Ontonagon is a lumber 
town: 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
be raised in that kind of a community imbibed 
a community spirit that is likely to last us all 
through _life._ In those old days we didn’t have 
any movies to go to, so our chief source of en- 
joyment was our friends. Joe and we walked 
the whole length of the main street today, and 
we didn’t hear a man called by his last name 
even once. 

One man we met was a hunter from Hough- 
ton who had come over hunting game; but 
what with? A camera. And yet there are 
people who can’t see that the world is getting 
better. By the way, we also met a former 
Whitehall (Mich.) lumberman up here—Frank 
H. Speece. But he was up here looking for 
power, not pine, being interested ‘in a- power 
development project on the Ontonagon. 


Burdens 


Like a great tree that bends a sapling down, 
So grief strikes down the heart, and lies upon 
The spirit like the burden of the oak. 

And yet the sapling, bent but not quite broke, 
Lives on, lifts up, puts out its sprigs of green, 
Leans, since it may not stand, yet learns to lean 
To sunshine and to rain, and somehow grows, 
And gives some humble blossom to the scene, 
If not a rose, 


So must the heart assume its load of care. 

Saplings have trees and hearts have griefs to 
bear, 

But so must we live on, lift up, and rise 

Above the grief that on the sad heart lies. 

So we must seek the sun, accept the rain, 

Give joy, if joy we can not always gain, 

Survive our griefs, as saplings do the tree, 

Give something beautiful to life’s hard plain, 

Though poor it be, 


Who knows? If but the sapling upward strives 
And if sad hearts will but lead nobler lives, 
Grief, like the log, may vanish with the years, 
The sapling nurtured by its.own sad tears 
Grow lovelier perhaps for having known 

The. weight of timber.or the bruise of stone. 

I have seen faces that had marks of grief 
That had a beauty others had not shown— 

A great belief. 











Buy 
Meadow 


River 
Mixed Cars 


Flooring— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


Trim and Mouldings— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


Stepping and Risers— 
Oak Birch 


Poplar Bevel Siding— 
Poplar 


A quality line that is build- 
ing business for hundreds of | 
dealersthroughout the country. 


A line that means satisfied 


customers. 


A line you can buy in mixed 
cars that will reduce freight 
costs and your stock invest- 
ment and increase your 
turnover. 


Get more business, 
make more money, 
have better satisfied 
customers — sell 
Meadow River stock. 


Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


Rainelle, West Va. 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


GYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
ves) Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. - 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


| Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 























North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














: > CASING 
Kiln Dried, Well. Manu- ’ 
athe gy ey BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Dev. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 6 14-Gray 





























VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


a a oe 
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Prepaid, SO cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Improved Hardwood Outlook 


Buffalo Stimulates Home Owning 


BurFao, N. Y., June 10.—The Buffalo Real 
Estate Board, which is carrying on an adver- 
tising campaign to stimulate home-building and 
home-owning, has an advertisement stating that 
now is the time to buy, as well as to build. 
“Build with an eye to the future,” it is urged, 
and thus take advantage of “building costs that 
are actually lower than at any time since the 
World War.” Buffalo building permits for 
May showed a slight decrease in costs from a 
year ago. For the first five months of this 
year, costs were about 7 percent lower than last 
year s. 

The annual spring outing of the Empire State 
Wholesale Lumber Salesmen’s Association, to 
be held at Newport, near Rochester, on June 
19, is expected to bring out a large attendance 
from various cities of the State. The usual 
program of sports, including baseball, will be 
carried out, provided the weather is favorable. 
In any event there will be no lack of entertain- 
ment. Charles Allen, of Rochester, is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 

The Shriners’ convention at Toronto is draw- 
ing a large number of Buffalonians to that city 
this week. Among the local lumbermen who are 
members of the Shrine and will take in the 
convention are Fleming Sullivan, E. Y. Gem- 
mill, Louis H. Bond and C. Everett Kelsey. 

R. D. McLean, of the R. D. McLean Lumber 
Co., has gone to Smith College this week to 
witness the graduation of his daughter. 

Frank T. Tindle, of Jackson & Tindle (Inc.), 
is spending two weeks in New England and will 
motor through that section with his son, who 
will graduate at Harvard at the commencement 
this month. 


Stocks of Consumers Are Low 


Boston, Mass., June 10.—June has not 
brought more than a very moderate demand 
for hardwoods. Now and then there are quo- 
tations that indicate a loss of courage in some 
sellers. An improvement in the demand for 
butternut is mentioned. Poplar, too, is a good 
seller. July and August are invariably quiet 
months. Some experienced distributers look 
for some real improvement around the last of 
September, as stocks in the hands of different 
branches of the factory trades using hardwoods 
are so light that substantial replenishment in 
the early fall will be necessary. The market 
for hardwood flooring is very quiet. Some 
sellers continue to quote for plain white oak 
flooring, first grade, $85@85.50; second grade, 
$71@71.50, and third grade, $49@49.50, but de- 
sirable stock is offered for $1@3 less. For first 
grade maple flooring the current range is $95@ 
98.50, and for first grade birch flooring, $78.50 
(M85. 


Trade Better; Prospects Good 


CincINNATI, On10, June 9.—More activity in 
both southern and Appalachian hardwoods has 
been observed here in the last ten days than in 
the two preceding months. One peculiar fea- 
ture of the inquiry is that high grade stocks, 
such as FAS red and white oak, plain and quar- 
tered, which have been slow movers for several 
months, have been moving easily and in fair 
sized lots. The buyers have been manufac- 
turers of interior finish. There are indications 
that furniture factories, which have been closed 
down since early in May, are preparing to start 
work. Inquiries are being received for oak, 4/4 
to 8/4 No. 1 common, plain and quartered. 
Small lots of sound wormy chestnut are being 
ordered for fancy furniture and also for radio 
cabinets. The hardwood flooring mills are also 
more active in their buying, and prices of oak 
flooring aré up $2@3 over the quotations of 
two weeks ago. Inquiry from railroads has 
been small. In the automotive lumber trade 


there are reports of added releases of shipping 
orders on old bookings, but very few new 
orders are being placed. Wholesalers generally 
feel optimistic over sales to auto and bod 
builders. Better inquiry was reported in the 
export trade but prices are not up to expecta- 
tions. Most of the orders are coming from the 
United Kingdom, and a few from Germany 
Italy and Spain. : 

Softwood sales volume has continued rather 
small, although dealers said the outlook was a 
little better, with prices of southern pine and 
cypress showing some stiffening. Pacific coast 
woods continued dull. 

W. C. Steele, president W. C. Steele Lum. 
ber Co., is at Bloomington, Ind., attending the 
commencement at. Indiana University, where 
his niece is graduating. 


Buying Specialty Stock for Fall 


Warren, ArK., June 9.—Little change has 
taken place in the hardwood market during the 
last week. There was a short spurt in demand 
for 4/4 sap gum, and some rough items of oak, 
which appear to have been purchased to cover 
immediate requirements. Some concerns are 
quietly making efforts to cover their fall re- 
quirements for specialty stock, and production 
of such items has been stepped up. The large 
mills continue to have well assorted stock of 
most items of hardwood flooring and, while de- 
mand is somewhat spotty, prices rule fairly 
steady at recent levels. Good weather the last 
three weeks has permitted an accumulation of 
a fair supply of logs. Small mills are operat- 
ing only part time, because of difficulty in dis- 
posing of their stock. 

The Bradley Lumber Co. is changing part of 
its box and specialty department, and install- 
ing ‘additional modern machinery which will ef- 
fect a material saving in production costs by 
reducing the necessary force 40 to 50 percent. 


Output Only 60 Percent Normal 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 10.—The fitful buy- 
ing that has marked May trade in southern 
hardwoods is still in evidence. Production 
steadily is being reduced, and is now estimated 
at under 60 percent of normal. Mill operators 
are declining to cut with the scant profits in 
sight. Accumulated stocks are going slowly. 
Price changes have not been material. Big 
consumers have been in and out of the market. 
Some of the automobile body plants, especially 
those handling contracts for the lighter, 
cheaper cars, have been running steadily and 
taking their share off lumber. Others have 
bought very irregularly. It is about the same 
story with the furniture manufacturers. Mill 
shipments of old orders have picked up slightly, 
but new orders continue to drag a few points 
behind production. Foreign business has held 
up nicely, and prices are considered very good. 
Both England and the Continent have been in 
the market, and continental trade lately has 
been more attractive than that of the United 
Kingdom. Both markets have been taking 
mixed-car lots. 

A Memphis lumberman has “thrown his hat 
in the ring” for the Republican nomination for 
governor of Tennessee. He is C. Arthur 
Bruce, vice president of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
said to be the largest hardwood flooring man- 
ufacturer in the world. He has been very 
prominent in business, community and civic 
circles, having been president of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, several times head of 
the Community Fund which administers $500,- 
000 in charities each year, and occupied other 
honorary positions with success. He has never 
before figured in politics in any way. ; 

The Central Freight Association has dis- 
approved proposed freight increases on shipments 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 66 and 67 
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> ae 
of walnutand cherry lumber from southern points 
to points north of the Ohio River, according 
to the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion here. : . 

Railroads are proposing both increases and 
decreases on lumber and wood manufactures 
from southern points to Kentucky, Virginia 
and West Virginia, and the proposed changes 
are being inquired into by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. 


Volume of Business Has Increased 


LoutsvitLE, Ky., June 9.—Better orders and 
inquiries have been reported during the first 
week in June, with the outlook good for the 
next few weeks. Demand is chiefly for inch 
lumber, a great many consumers are gluing up 
this into thick stock. Plain red and white oak 
sold fairly well. Poplar is reported a trifle 
more active. Gum items are in fair demand. 
Low grades are moving very well to box and 
crate makers and other users. Ash, magnolia, 
elm and maple need a steadier demand from 
automobile interests. Walnut is in good move- 
ment. Cottonwood, sycamore, willow etc. are 
rather quiet, but there has been a little demand 
for beech. Production remains light and is 
declining. Prices at Louisville, inch stocks, are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $78@80; Appalachian, 
$88@90; saps and selects, southern, $55; Ap- 
palachian, $60; No. 1 common, southern, 
$42@44; Appalachian, $46@48; 2A, southern, 
$32@34; Appalachian, $36@38; No. 2-B, $25. 
Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $155; No. 1 com- 
mon, $90; No. 2 common, $38. Plain sap gum, 
FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $36@38. Quartered sap 
gum, FAS, $60; common, $43@45. Red gum, 
plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $48; and quartered is 
$2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $45@48. 
Cottonwood, FAS, $48; No. 1, $32@33. South- 


March Softwood Imports Increase 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 9.—An increase 
in the imports of softwoods from foreign coun- 
tries to the United States during March is re- 
ported to the lumber division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the chief of the section 
of customs statistics, New York. 

These receipts from foreign countries, which 
include boards, planks and deals of softwoods 
—pine, spruce, cedar, hemlock, fir and others 
—totaled 100,039,000 board feet with a value 
of $2,428,090 for March, 1930, as compared with 
86,996,000 board feet with a value of $2,033,195 
for February. 

During March, Canada shipped to the United 
States 98,211,000 board feet of softwoods valued 
at $2,401,160. The remainder of the shipments 
for the month were from Germany, Poland, 
Yugoslavia and Mexico. 

Among the cities at which these softwoods 
were received are New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Providence, R. I., Bridgeport, Conn., 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, El Paso, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 





New Gas-Electric Locomotive 


WiLkEs-BarreE, PA., June 9.—A new line of 
gas-electric locomotives has been developed by 
the Vulcan Iron Works, pioneer manufacturer 
in the industrial locomotive field. The 12-ton, 
narrow gauge engine shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration was built and equipped specially 
for use in an asbestos mine quarry in Quebec, 
and the company is able to provide similar spe- 
cially designed equipment to fit the needs of 
other industries. It is prepared to furnish lo- 
comotives.of the four-wheel type in sizes rang- 
ing from 10-ton to 40-ton, and in the eight- 
wheel arrangement from 








lron Works. 
asbestos mine ¢ rry 


ern red oak, FAS, $63@65; No. 1, $4. ‘6. 
Southern white oak, plain, FAS, $80@85; 

1, $48@50. Appalachian red oak, plain, F : 
$74; No. 1, $48@50. Appalachian plain white 
oak, FAS, $90; No. 1, $55. White oak, quar- 
tered, FAS, $125@130; common, $75@80. 
Sound wormy oak, $33. 

The very unusual June drouth, instead of 
a June rise, in the Ohio River and tributary 
streams is reported. At Louisville, on June 7, 
the hydro-electric plant received orders from 
the Federal engineers to shut down a part of 
its turbines, to raise the pool above Louisville. 
Manipulation of dams has been necessary, and 
wickets have been raised along the river, to 
maintain present low pools and enable trans- 
portation to continue. In June the hydro-com- 
panies figure upon a‘large water supply. 


PPPS SSS SE EEE ET EEE FI 
ADAPTABLE 


In inviting his new friend to his home, the 
young man had an explanation to make. 


“Our housekeeping is rather sketchy. In fact, 


my wife serves dinner on a bridge table.” 
‘Simple honors are good enough for me.” 





————ee 


One of a new line of gas-electric locomotives developed by the Vulcan 


This one is narrow gauge. and is in use in a Quebec 


20-ton to 80-ton, in all 
practicable gauges. 

Control of the loco- 
motive is the utmost in 
simplicity. On the con- 
troller are two levers, 
one of which is for re- 
versing the current and 
for connecting the mo- 
tors in series or in 
parallel, as desired. The 
other handle, the speed 
handle, controls the elec- 
tro-magnetic switches, 
operates the engine 
throttle, regulates the 
generator field excita- 
tion, and the starting, 
accelerating and speed 
of the locomotive. Move- 
ment of this handle 
from the “off” to the 
“pump” position speeds 
up the engine for oper- 
ating the air com- 
pressor without running the locomotive. 

The locomotive shown has the Vulcan stand- 
ard cast-steel bar type frames, steel-tired 
30-inch wheels, steel plate bumpers, cast steel 
single pocket coupler with spring draft gear, 
semi-elliptic springs cross-equalized, four steel 
sand-boxes equipped with air sanders, and 
Westinghouse air-brake equipment with auxil- 
iary hand-brake; the steel cab, with double 
glass windows, has an exhaust heater provided 
because of Quebec’s cold climate. This com- 
pact locomotive has a length over the bumpers 
of only 13 feet, 6 inches, is 7 feet wide and 8 
feet high. Under dynamometer tests on dry, 
well sanded rails it developed a drawbar pull 
of 8,000 pounds at a speed of 3 miles per hour. 
It has a maximum speed of 18 to 20 miles per 
hour. 

The gas-electric locomotive offers a number 
of particular advantages over other types in 
industrial service by reason of its unlimited 
mobility and availability, uninterrupted trans- 
mission of power to the loaded drawbar at all 
times, steadier and more rapid acceleration, au- 
tomatic adjustment of the speed to the load, 
simple control, low maintenance, and long life. 
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E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis 
Largest manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring in the world 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 


E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 




















DIMENSION STOCK 


Our stock is all kiln dried to the correct 
moisture content. We have the facili- 
ties for cutting it to meet your require- 
ments. Put your future needs up to us. 





We also manufacture 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 
Pine, Hemlock 


and 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Ideal” Steel Burnished 
Rock Maple Flooring 
I. STEPHENSON CO. 


— Trustess — 
WELLS, Delta County, MICHIGAN 











Resawed Fables 


is a collection oi the funniest 
Drosewritingsof ‘the lumber- 
2 = 

the ev e - 
encuocl the leqaberapn peid 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to hi 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 























IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2\% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 
MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
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GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT d 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Loggi rs 
SSINES Ralph c. Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, log 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for lo: ing Cupertatendents, timber owners, 
etc. oth, $4.50, postpaid. 


F So. Dea: 
American Lumberman “ Chieee a ” 


C.B. Richard & Co. 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
handle -~&,0. 
cargo, collect involees 

Ocean Freigl it and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








REDUCE YOUR LOGGING COSTS 


By Drolet Co-operative Bonus Plan 
Allowable cost set up in advance of logging 
conforming to logging chances. 

Your own organization executes the plan 
with no additional capital expenditures. 

Plan is in actual operation. Information 
without obligation. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


ss Panama-Facte GRAND PRIZE 
nat nalté TT, 


Expos 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC 6 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ro eee ee soo axes & To 
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High Lights of Foreign Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—Howard B. 
Titus, assistant American trade commissioner, 
Tokyo, reports that imports of American 
lumber into Yokohama, Osaka, Nagoya and 
Kobe during the first three months of this 
year aggregated 171,441,643 board feet, a de- 
cline of 161,430,590 feet from the same period 
last year. This decrease is attributed to the 
large stocks of domestic lumber on hand at 
the beginning of the year, the lack of build- 
ing activity and unstable prices. The Bank 
of Japan reports that lumber prices in the 
Tokyo market at the end of March were 21 
percent below those at the same time in 1929. 

Stocks of lumber are low and dealers and 
importers anticipate an increased demand for 
sawmill materials and the higher grades of 
lumber which can not be supplied locally. 
High grade hemlock and fir sawed lumber 
are scarce in the Tokyo market and imports 
in these particular specifications are expected 
to show an increase. 

Consumption of red cedar logs in the 
Tokyo district during the last three months 
has declined, due to large supplies of cedar 
panels on hand. Stocks of domestic red cedar 
logs are large and business for the mills has 
been poor. 

Mr. Titus has likewise advised the Lumber 
Division, Department of Commerce, that an 
order for 1,500,000 sets of oil box shooks has 
recently been received by a large lumber 
concern in Japan from its Singapore office 
for delivery up to July 31. The price of 
Nagoya shooks f. o. b. that, port is ‘quoted 
at 22 cents per set. A later additional Singa- 
pore order was received by the same com- 
pany for 500,000 oil case shooks at 28% cents 
per set, f. 0. b. Nagoya. 

Conditions in the Havre lumber market are 
quiet, according to Daniel J. Reagan, acting 
commercial attache, Paris. Softwoods from 
northern Europe have been considerably dim- 
inished ‘by recent sales and new arrivals are 
expected shortly. An appreciable quantity of 
Russian softwoods is included in contracts, 
although lumber from Finland and Sweden 
is preferred because deliveries from the lat- 
ter countries are more reliable. Prices are 
reported firm on a lower level. 

There is some demand for piteh pine as 
a result of requirements of the French Gov- 
ernment ship building interests at Toulon. 

A report from E. G. Babbitt, trade commis- 
sioner at Vancouver, announces the recent 
appointment by the British Columbia Manu- 
facturers’ Association of a representative to 
Australia for the purpose of promoting the 
sale of British Columbia lumber there. This 
appointee was one of four commissioners 
who left Vancouver in December to tour Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand in the interest of 
British Columbia lumber and returned the 
latter part of March. He has had a wide ¢x- 
perience in the lumber industry. In addition 
to serving as district forester in the Province, 
he has had charge of sawmill operations and 
was formerly connected with the British Co- 
lumbia Loggers’ Association. 


Australian Production Eases Up 


Meanwhile, H. P. Van Blarcom, assistant 
trade commissioner, reports that lumber sales 
in the Sydney (Australia) district during 
March were less than those for the preceding 
month and the outlook for some time to come 
appears extremely unpromising. Construction 
permits in the district have fallen off 50 per- 
cent and mills are working at less than 50 
percent capacity. Lumber sales this year, 
in the opinion of the trade, will not be more 
than half those for 1929. There are strong 
indications; however, that the coal mines in 
New South Wales will, in most cases, resume 
operations in the near future and this, it is 
hoped, will increase the demand for lumber 
to some extent. 

Importers in the Melbourne district have 
not placed forward orders for delivery after 
March. Stocks are reported heavy in vir- 
tually all lines and at the present rate of 
demand it is estimated there is sufficient lum- 
ber on hand in this district to last until fall. 


Lumber yards in New South Wales ana 
Queensland appear to be heavily loaded, 
While redwood stocks are apparently not 
quite as large as Douglas fir, north European 
softwoods are overcrowding the yards. Stocks 
of Australian woods are heavy and New 
Zealand lumber is feeling the effects of the 
depression. 

Mr. Van Blarcom adds that the likelihood 
of a considerable increase in import duties on 
lumber—according to trade reports—is caus. 
ing considerable hesitancy on the part of 
dealers. As the Australian hardwoods can 
not be generally substituted for imported 
softwoods, the latter will doubtless continue 
to come in, he states, and any increased tariff 
will only tend to boost construction costs, 

'The trade in box shooks continues de- 
pressed and the tariff is reducing imports. 
This is partly compensated by the increase in 
box lumber. Orders are being booked for 
hemlock, principally for shooks, but it js 
stated there is a preference for Canadian 
hemlock for this purpose. It is also reported 
in trade circles that Canadian shooks will be 
granted a substantial preference. 

American stock doors appear to be prac- 
tically out of the market because of the 
tariff duty. Large stocks of plywood are on 
hand and the plywood trade, due to building 
decline, is depressed. 

Exports of lumber, logs and shingles from 
British Columbia to the United States de- 
creased, while exports of poles increased in 
April as compared with the same month last 
year, according to Ely E. Palmer, consul gen- 
eral at -Vancouver. Lumber exports last 
month were 49,729,000 board feet, compared 
with 51,133,000 feet in April, 1929; logs, 7,223 
board feet, compared with 22,378 feet, and 
shingles 111,231, compared with 201,730. Pole 
exports were 1,429,760, compared with 1,060,- 
834 linear feet. 


Russian Exports to England 


James Somerville, jr., trade commissioner, 
London, reports that Russia is now export- 
ing doors of good quality to England. These 
doors are made in a factory near Petrograd 
from Archangel pine. In the opinion of one 
agent for American doors who has examined 
the Russian doors, they compare favorably 
with somie of the Scandinavian pine doors 
owing to their greater freedom from knots 
and other imperfections. 

While the sales of these Russian doors 
have so far not been very large, it is be- 
lieved in British circles that their sale will 
be pushed, since it is rumored that the sell- 
ing agents have made it known they are 
prepared to reduce their price substantially. 
It is not thought that any development which 
may take place in sales of these Russian 
doors will cut into the American door trade. 

The opinion of the London trade is that it 
is the intention of the Soviet authorities to 
manufacture these doors on a mass produc- 
tion basis—the factory having been equipped 
with the latest American machinery. 

Conditions in the British door trade are re- 
ported depressed, with stocks large and prices 
falling. Stocks of American Douglas fir doors 
are heavier than ever before. It is estimated 
that there are 500,000 or more doors actually 
in warehouses in England. 

Plywood stocks are also heavy, with prices 
about 15 percent lower than last fall. De- 
mand is steady, but is not showing any ap- 
preciable increase. Since the reduction in 
price in October Douglas fir plywood has, to 
some extent, replaced European birch ply- 
wood. It is premature to say whether this 
advantage will be retained. 

T. O. Klath, commercial attache at Stock- 
holm, reports that Russian competition and 
slow British buying weakened the Swedish 
lumber market somewhat during the spring 
months. Swedish exports during this year 
are expected to be about 15 percent less than 
in 1929—2,400,000,000 board feet. Advance 
sales for the first three months this year 
were estimated at 990,000,000, as compared 
with 1,138,000,000 feet for the same period of 
1929. 

Clear deckings of Douglas fir are in de- 
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mand by Scotch ship building industries, ac- 
cording to a report from G. E. Chamberlain, 
consul general in charge at Glasgow. De- 
spite the fact that fair stocks of this wood 
are reported, decking is difficult to obtain. 
White pine, pitch pine, teak and Scandina- 
vian spruce are also in steady demand for 
ship building. There is considerable inquiry 
for pitch pine, especially for the larger sizes, 
which appear to be scarce. With the excep- 
tion of plain oak, other American woods have 
moved slowly. A slightly better demand for 
oak and pitch pine from railway car builders 
is reported. The tendency in Scotland at 
present is to contract ahead for Douglas fir, 
California white pine and Sitka spruce. It 
is believed that the chief demand for Ameri- 
can lumber during the next three months will 
pe for Douglas fir, pitch pine, plain and 


quartered oak, California white pine, Sitka 
spruce and poplar. 

The latest report from Consul Russel M. 
Brooks, Belfast, Ireland, stated that several 
shipments of lumber, chiefly Douglas fir, 
pitch pine, north European softwoods and 
some hardwoods, were expected to reach that 
district this month and next. Most of these 
shipments were for stock purposes, as some 
of the stocks would be reduced to the van- 
ishing point if not replenished by the end of 
July. One prominent lumber broker in Bel- 
fast stated that housing had been “over- 
done’’—that is, too many homes have been 
constructed with the aid of Government and 
municipal subsidies. These subsidies, it is 
expected, will be discontinued after Dec. 31, 
as they served their purpose by inducing 
needed construction. 











Recommends “Unreasonable” Finding 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—Examiner W. 
M. Cheseldine has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a proposed report in 





Docket No. 22399—Cascade Timber Co. vs. 
Great Northern Railway Co. et. al.—recom- 
mending that the commission find that rates 
on cedar poles and piling in single and mul- 
tiple-car loads from points in Washington 
to destinations iin California, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico are unreasonable for the fu- 
ture to the extent that they exceed contem- 
poraneous rates on fir lumber in single-car 
loads, but not in the past, and that reparation 
be not awarded on past shipments. 

Mr. Cheseldine cites the commission’s de- 
cision on further hearing in the National 
Pole case, the First Cascade case and the 
Hammond case, in which the commission fol- 
lowed the recommendations which he makes 
in the instant proceeding. He points out that 
all the attendant transportation characteris- 
tics, difficulties and expenses incident to the 
movement of poles and piling from north 
Pacific coast territory to the destinations un- 
der consideration in this case, and stressed 
by defendants, were carefully considered by 
the commission in the earlier cases cited. 

Several complaints were consolidated in this 
proceeding. The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the National Pole & Treating 
Co. intervened in support of the complaint. 
J. H. Baxter & Co., of San Francisco, a com- 
petitor, intervened in opposition to the com- 
plaint. 


New Log Tariff Suspended 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 7.—Suspension of the 
new log tariff, known as tariff 51-B, was 
ordered today by the department of public 
works at Olympia, pending investigation and 
hearing. The log shippers complaining were 
the Sultan Railway & Timber Co., the Sound 
Timber Co., the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and the Cascade Timber Co., for them- 
selves and in behalf of all others inter- 
ested and similarly situated, including mem- 
bers of the Associated Log Shippers of Wash- 
ington, and the action followed their joint 
complaint which is against increased com- 
modity and distance rates on transportation 
of logs and increased charges under the new 
scaling rules and regulations as contained 
in Tariff 51-B which supplements Tariff 51 
and which was to have become effective June 
1l and June 13 respectively. 

The new tariff was put into effect by the 
railroads. It increased log transportation 
rates 10 percent and in addition set up a 
railroad method of log scaling which the 
loggers declare is even more drastic than 
tariff 54, cancelled by the State supreme 
court as a result of the logger shippers’ 
efforts. 

Tariff 51, which the new tariff supplants, 
is based on the Scribner decimal board foot 
Scale. The loggers contend that board feet 
mean the amount of good wood in a log and 
that they should not be required to pay 
freight on anything else. Tariff 51 went into 
effect Oct. 1, 1925. Prior to ‘that, Tariff 29, 
an excessively high tariff, which became 
effective Dec. 17, 1921, was the subject of 
litigation between the railroads and the log 
shippers. Matters were finally compromised 





and out of the compromise came Tariff 51 
and reimbursement of shippers. However, 
the railroads have never recognized ‘the board 
measure scale and are declared by the log- 
gers to have repudiated their written agree- 
ment by increasing rates 10 percent and 
scaling all defects, with the result that trans- 
portation charges are prohibitive and many 
thousands of feet of defective logs are left 
in the woods because the owners do not want 
to be forced to pay a double freight charge. 

Log shippers are very bitter over the rail- 
road’s latest tariff. They feel that the con- 
dition of the lumbering industry calls for a 
broader and more helpful attitude on the 
part of the roads. The loggers resent the 
roads’ arbitrary method of scaling, which is 
declared too fast to be accurate and to be 
based on methods not sound to the logging 
industry. They point out that 90 percent of 
all logs in the State are scaled by a uniform 
system which has been established over a 
considerable period and found satisfactory 
and fair to all companies. 

One large operator has declared the new 
rates are so prohibitive he will close down 
if they are maintained. There is no doubt 
the loggers will fight to the finish for lower 
rates both from a standpoint of necessity 
and that of justice. 

Close observers of the tariff fight over a 
period of years believe it should be possible 
for the railroads and the log shippers to get 
together and settle the difficulty. State offi- 
cials, railroad officials and timber operators 
have conferred in the past and at times have 
made real progress toward a satisfactory 
settlement. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended May 31, 
1930 (including Memorial Day), totaled 860,249 
cars, as follows: Forest products, 50,016 cars 
(a reduction of 1,119 cars below the week im- 
mediately preceding); grain, 35,379 cars; coal, 
127,547 cars; livestock, 21,191 cars; coke, 
10,160 cars; ore, 58,759 cars; merchandise, 
215,735 cars; and miscellaneous, 341,462 cars. 





Timber Bond Prices 


Bid Asked 


Algoma Lumber Co. 6s 1937........... 95 98 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6% 

PR TR hav ededes ce esseneeenty es 95 98 
ey SB a vn ca soncnenwene ss 93 94 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 5%% 

PE NE OE LED 0c. ibe enn 5 oie 0 eGi oe 97% 98% 
Carlisle Lumber Co, 6s 1937........... 94% 98 
Connor Lumber & Land 6s 1941........ 95 97% 
Dierks Lumber. & Coal Co. 6s 1941.... 95 98 
We H.. Ea Set, Ge. 1906 snc. vv ewe vcs 97 99% 
Lamar Lumber Co, 68‘1934............ 97 100 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber 6s 1938...... 93% 97% 
Clayton & Anson Mark 6s 1931........ 99% 100 
Munising Paper Co. 5%s 1939......... 91 94 
Oregon White Cedar Co, 6s 1933....... 98 100 
Owen Oregon Lumber 5%s 1940....... 88 92% 
Trask Lumber Co. 6s 1936............. 96 98 
Virginia Hardwood- Lumber Co. 6s 1941 93 96 
Western Timber Co. 6s 1938........... 93% 97% 


Note: The 1930, 1931 and 1932 maturities of the 
above issues are offered on a 6% basis, bid 6.50% 
basis or better. 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., May 28, 1930.) 





“NEWMAN” 











It’s 100% Original 
Growth Longleaf 


Just notice the size and length of 
these logs and you'll readily under- 
stand how it is possible for us to cut 
such large, long structural timbers. 
When you see the name “NEW- 
MAN” on a big stick, you know it’s 
cut from such dense grain Mississippi 
long leaf pine logs. That name 
“NEWMAN?” is also a guarantee of 
strength, durability and resiliency. 
Make the name “NEWMAN” your 
guide in buying 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 


FLOORING, FINISH, 
LATH, SHINGLES, Etc. 


All stock is manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with the American Lumber Standards. 


Trade Marked, Specie Marked and Certified 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Members American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “Bude Quality’’ Shortleaf Stock 
A FURST Ee secnieadehasiaetiniatiesiaemesinaaaan 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
We are prepared to supply Poplar, Red and Sap 
Gum, Red and White plain and quartered Oak, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, plain and quartered 
Tupelo, Sycamore and Cypress. Can mix with 

Yellow Pine if desired. 
RE Some 
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WRITE 





Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


























ener 
(~ 












Siding 
Finish 
Ceiling 
Mouldings 


Squares 


Lane Mortgage Bldg., - 
Grand Central Terminal, 
Daily News oat 
400 West Madison St. 
Securities Building, - 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Tanx Stock Shop 
Silo Stock Ties 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
Crocker Building, - . 


- Los Angeles 
- New York 
: Chicago 


Timbers 
Flitches 


San Francisco 
























California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 












CI PACIFIC COAST Co 





























lines, 
and Govern- 
ment agencies 
of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


office location for who 








Seattle 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 


exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1201 Fourth Avenue 


Metropolitan Center 


Specialized 

buildings, 

designed and 
built 


of busi- 
ness, commer- 
cial and indus- 
trial concerns. 


, manufacturing, 


























Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Prairie Grove—Kelly-Dodson Lum- 
ber Co, succeeded by Prairie Grove Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Chula Vista—Hersum 
Co, succeeded by South Bay Lumber Co. 

Dorris—Kesterson Lumber Co. 
office to Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Los Angeles—Weaver Lumber Co. 
T. A. Bennington Commercial Co. 


COLORADO. Briggsdale—J. A. 
ceeded by 8S. A. Foster Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—The F. S, Buffum Co., 
27 Pearl St., New York City, has leased the Gress 
sawmill at Myrtle Ave. and McCoy’s Creek, and 
will begin operations about July 1, with daily ca- 
pacity of 35,000 ft. and force of 40 employes. 


ILLINOIS. Cairo—Kelly Bros. Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by H. H. Andrews; will carry hardware, 
paints and lumber. 

Ullin—Ligon Lumber Co. sold local yard to Sich- 
ling Bros. 


Lumber 
(Ltd.) 
moving general 


succeeded by 


Brooks suc- 





Winnetka—Winnetka Coal & Lumber Co, mov- 
ing to 594 Center St. 
KANSAS. Fort Scott—Tallman Bros, succeeded 


by Cecil Herrman. 

Mount Hope—Mount Hope Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Metz Lumber Co. (Headquarters, Wichita.) 
Weskan—Carter Lumber & Hardware Co. 
ceeded by Weskan Lumber & Hardware Co. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
moving to Chicago. 

Lansing—Hall Lumber Co. 
wassee St. 

Petersburg—Lyons Lumber Co, sold to Kelsey & 
Freeman Lumber Co., of Toledo; will be continued 
under old name by the Forsythe Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Blissfield, a subsidiary of the Toledo firm; 
R. S. Miller in charge. 


MISSOURI. Mount Vernon—T. A. Miller Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Mount Vernon Lumber Co. 

Springfield—Missouri Lumber Co. changing name 
to H,. L. Danforth, 


NEW YORK. Bath—Jones Bros. 
H. KE. Jones & Son. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Lincolnton—Goodsonville 
Lumber Co, succeeded by Seth Lumber Co, 


OHIO, Toledo—Citizens Ice & Fuel Co. has been 
purchased by the Gallant Lumber & Coal Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Billings—Pickering 
sold to Foster Lumber Co, 


OREGON. Boring—M. & T. Lumber Co, reported 
sold to Walred Mercantile Co. 

Colton—John N. Laferty is reported to have sold 
his sawmill equipment to W. 8S. Gorbett. 

Glendale—-George H. Jackson has sold his inter- 
est in the Conifer Lumber Co. to H. 8. Stevenson. 


suc- 


will move to Shia- 


succeeded by 


Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkes-Barre—W. H. Jen- 
nings Lumber Co, succeeded by H. A. Landmesser 
Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga — Robert Albright 


moving wholesale lumber business to Waynesboro, 
N. C. (P. O. Box 298.) 

Harriman—J. D. Christmas has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Joe Murphy, in the Christ- 
mas Lumber Co, 

Sweetwater—The 
purchased by 


TEXAS. Hebron—J. Bradfield Lumber Co. 
to Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Cambridge—-The Cambridge Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., formerly operated by Collins Bros., 
of Madison, has been purchased by the Hoffman 
Lumber Co., of Fort Atkinson; will be continued 
under old name and old staff. 


Mill has been 
of Vonore. 


Stoner Planing 
George Presley, 


sold 


Mercer—E. ©. Wilson Lumber Co. and Oneida 
Retail Yards have been succeeded by the 
Wiscomich Lumber Co. 

Superior—The plant of the Superior Sash & Door 


Co. has been purchased and will be operated by 
the newly organized Superior Woodworks (Inc.), 
of which A. N. Thompson is president. 


7 
Incorporations 
FIARIDA. Miami—Lemon City Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 


ILLINOIS. Quincy—Gross-Hokamp Coal & Bar- 


rel Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; coal busi- 
ness and barrel manufacture. 
INDIANA. Laporte—Laporte Sash & Door Co.. 


incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares, $100 par value; 
this is a reorganization Of old company for the 
manufacture and sale of Sash, doors, blinds, mold- 
ings and all interior and exterior work used in 
building. Louis Schumm, jr. 


KANSAS. Salina—E. L. 
EB. LL, Larson :Taimber Co., 
capital stock of $25,000. 


NEBRASKA. Columbus—cC. L. Lund, 
rated as Columbus Planing Mill (Inc.) 


NEW YORK. Bronx—Park Ave. Lumber Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $10,000; Samuel C. 
Ashkenazy, 277 Broadway, New York. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Liberty—B. J. Gregson, 
incorporated; sawmill and chair factory. 

Mount Holly—Mount Holly Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 


Larson succeeded by 
incorporated with a 


incorpo- 


incor- 


SOUTH 
Lumber Co., 


CAROLINA. 
incorporated; 


TENNESSEDR. 
Co., incorporated; 


Hardeeville — Ney 
capital, $20,000, 9" 

Johnson City—Johnson City pR, 
to manufacture boxes, vies 


TEXAS. Kirvin—Neece Lumber & Hardwar 


e 
incorporated; capital, $21,000. Co,, 


VERMONT. Rutland—Rutland Lumber Co., jp. 
corporated; capital, $5,000. ‘ 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—R. E. Richardson & 
Sons, incorporated; capital, $150,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Western Forest (Cor. 
poration decreased capital to $50,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Fisher Bros. will re. 
build the plant which was destroyed by fire with 
loss of about $50,000; entire lumber yard ang 
planing mill destroyed. 


FLORIDA. Jasper—Maxwell Bros., 2300 8, Mor- 
gan St., Chicago, Ill, and Jasper, is erecting 98x 
400 ft. veneer mill to double capacity of plant, 


IOWA, Davenport—Jansen & Ernst, - millwork 
let contract for $3,000 factory building, 1727 w’ 
17th St. 

Sioux City—Benson Furniture Co., 4th and Mor- 
gan streets, has begun erection of five-story, 80x199 
ft. addition to factory; cost, $80,000. 


MICHIGAN. Manistique—Stack Lumber (Co, 
plans erection of a tie mill near present sawmill, 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Edlich Auto Body Co,, 
322 N. Seventh St., erecting 80x100 ft. plant to 
take place of building recently burned. 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Sawmill of Colum- 
bia Valley Lumber Co., recently burned with loss 
of about $150,000, will be rebuilt; lumber yard 
also to be built. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Eden—C. N. Robertson has started 
manufacturing millwork, 


Montgomery—Compton Lumber & Coal Co. re- 


cently started a sawmill and retail lumber busi- 
ness. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Norman Davidson 


has started a wholesale lumber and veneers busi- 
ness at 800 N. Spring St. 


ILLINOIS. Brookport—Hohman Hardware & 
Implement Co. recently added a stock of lumber 
and other building material and changed name to 
Hohman Implement & Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Arkansas City—J. B. Anthony has 
started box manufacturing. 

MICHIGAN. Alma—Fanhute & Hanson recently 
started a furniture plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Indianola—Roberts & Bruner have 
started a retail lumber business, 

NEW YORK. Beacon—Dutchess Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), opening new lumber yard at 35 Wiltsie 
Ave. 

South Utica—-Chas. C. Kellogg & Sons Co. open- 


ing branch yard. 


OKLAHOMA, Shattuck—Crescent 
recently began business. 

Tulsa—Claude Meadors Lumber & 
has opened a yard. 

TEXAS. San Saba 
ing lumber store on Church St. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—N. Schuman & Co., 
809 Commercial Ave., engaging in mill, logging and 
marine machinery and supply business. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—Guy F. McDonald has 
started a commission lumber business. 


Casualties 


Selma—The warehouse of the Ala- 
Co., C. J. McLaren, owner, has been 
loss of about $20,000. 


Lumber Co. 


Millwork Co. 


O. C. Sumers & Son open- 





ALABAMA. 
bama Lumber 
damaged by fire with 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Ruel Lumber Co., 7337 
Stony Island Ave., loss by fire. 

Chicago—J. A. Ross Construction Co. suffered 
$25,000 loss by fire in lumber yard and plant at 
2015 North Kolmar Ave. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis — Republic Creosoting 


Co., loss by fire in stock of creosoted railway ties, 
$30,000. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Quaker Products Mfe. 
Co., loss by fire, $60,000; quantities of lumber, 
veneers and wood finish destroyed with plant. 

Lexington—J. T. Jackson Lumber Co.’s plant de- 
stroyed by fire, including yards, sheds, stock; loss 
between $45,000 and $50,000; partly covered by 
insurance, 

Williamstown—Williamstown Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $65,000; J. W. Bennett, man- 
ager. 

MONTANA, Ringling—White Sulphur 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, Vancouver — Canadiat 
White Pine Lumber Co. on Fraser River suffere 
loss by fire of $100,000. 
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Bringing Out the Logs 

MOUNTAIN PINE, ARK., June 9.—They wanted 
a transportation system that would be speedy 
enough to quickly carry a load of logs along 
good roads, but that at the same time would 
pe capable of the slow, steady pulling neces- 
sary to negotiate narrow Ozark trails and 
penetrate the depths of the forest, whether 
to the tops of hills or the bottoms of steep 


ee ere 


wey 
a ea ad | 

















Why Exchange Old for New? 


One of America’s most popular indoor sports 
is to comment on the way automobile manufac- 
turers convince customers that it is good busi- 
ness to exchange cars that have been in service 
but a year or two, and admittedly are not worn 
out, for new ones. Often the question is asked, 
“Is it worth while? Is there enough difference 
between the truck with 15,000 miles and twelve 
months behind it, and 
the new one, to war- 
rant the change?” 


The chief reason for 
the affirmative answer, 
of course, is considera- 
tion of the fact that 
the truck which has 
been given such trou- 
ble-free service during 
its first year, and has 
made so much money 
for its owner because 


of the superior deliv- 
ery service it could 
give, thus’ enlarging 


and holding tight the 
lumberman’s trade, 
eannot be expected to 





Loading an International six-speed special truck and trailer. 
truck: goes wherever the logs are cut 


ravines—wherever logs might be waiting— 
and bring those logs out to the mill. So the 
officials of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
decided to buy a fleet of International six- 
speed special trucks, equipped with two- 
wheel trailers, for use at its mill here and 
at Dierks, Ark., and the company now oper- 
ates thirty-nine of these trucks. 

That the trucks would deliver the best of 
service on the open road, and effect great 
savings by the size of loads they can carry 
and the speed with which they travel when 
in high, was of course a foregone conclusion. 
But there was the additional expense, of 
bringing the logs out to the road, to be con- 
sidered. If mules were used for this latter 
purpose, as so often is done, there would be 
the expense of an additional handling of the 
logs, from the wagons to trucks—either that 
or the plodding mules would have to make 
the entire trip from stump to mill. 

When the Dierks company tried out a few 
of the trucks, and then motorized its opera- 
tions to such an extent as this, it meant that 
this large manufacturer of pine had proved 
to thorough satisfaction that trucks not only 
are practical for logging under such condi- 
tions, but are more efficient than mules. 

In one of the accompanying illustrations a 


truck is shown being loaded; mules have 
pulled the logs up 
the improvised skid- 
way on to the truck, 


and the workman is 
preparing the chain to 
load another. In the 
other picture the truck 
may be seen on its 
way out of the ravine. 
Here is a place where 
the truck needs all its 
great power, and the 
ability to use it at 
very slow speeds, 
which is made possible 
by the six-speed 
transmission. Once 
out upon the good 
roads, this same 
truck will carry its 
heavy load to the mill 
with all the speed one 
usually associates 
with motor trucks. 
Speedy delivery of 
logs, direct from the 
stump to the pond, 
Over rough and partly 
Cleared trails or over 
800d logging roads, is 
the result. 


No paved road this. 
and to the logging road, where it will pick up speed and the logs soon 
will be at the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co.’s mill at Mountain Pine, Ark. 





do quite such good 
service the next year 
(this is based on a 
year’s run of approxi- 
mately 15,000 miles.) The parts, once new, 
are worn. They will still give good service, 
but not the kind of service a man expects of 
that wonderful machine he casually terms his 
motor truck. The operator who is wise will 
replace all his tires, so no customer will be in 
danger of being kept “waiting at the gate” for 
the lumber he has ordered, because of tire 
trouble. There will be a general overhauling 
necessary, and some replacement. The truck 
will still be good for many thousands of miles, 
but it depreciates with time. 

That is an argument with which most motor 
truck operators are familiar. But there is an- 
other reason, which is disclosed in the Govern- 
ment archives in Washington, D. C., in an 
investigation by W. L. Powlison, librarian of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
He finds that one out of every four patents on 
file in the United States Patent Office pertains 
in some way to the automobile industry. 

Each year has brought its share of them, each 
patented invention adding its bit to the develop- 
ment of the automobile. And each year the 
automobile is a better and safer vehicle to be 
driven upon the streets and highways. Within 
a few weeks other improvements will be an- 
nounced by several manufacturers, as is the 
annual custom. These cars will be able to give 
better, quicker service than the older models by 
the same manufacturer, 


This 





The truck is pulling its load out of the ravine 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 








PYROOF 


Fire-Retardant 


Painted Shingles 


(Red Cedar) 


‘Provide 


BEAUTY 
DURABILITY 
SAFETY 
ECONOMY 


‘Plus Good Profit 


FOR THE DEALER 
Write Us for Details 


Sole Agent 


W. I. CARPENTER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*Sold only through lumber dealers. 




















Announcing 


A NEW SERVICE 


Old Growth Yellow 
Fir Uppers 


(No Common) 


and Redwood 
In Mixed Cars for Mill Shipment 


IN FIR—AIl items of Flooring, 
Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, 
Casing, Base, Moulding, etc. 

But No Common. 


IN REDWOOD—Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Bungalow Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Moulding, Frames, 
Casing, Base, Balusters, Gutter, 
Panels, Shop, Heavy Clears, Rail, 
Pickets and all items commonly 
made from this excellent wood. 


M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 


909 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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Order. 
Your 


Copy 
Today? 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 


the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 


This book is filling a long 
felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 











Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2" thick 
per 
copy 


Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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News No 


Spokane, Wash. 


June 7.—Because stocks of most mills are 
well rounded out and complete, there is very 
prompt shipment of orders placed, and or- 
der files are seemingly small. But in most 
instances mills report a volume of bookings 
that compares quite favorably to that of the 
preceding sixty days. As the summer season 
approaches, many of the mills in the Inland 
Empire are beginning to reduce production, 
or are contemplating a curtailment. 

No. 2 common, in both Idaho and Pondosa, 
seems to be holding up in demand as well as 
any of the grades. ‘Idaho white pine in all 
grades is selling fairly well, and prices on 
that species are not particularly weak. No. 3 
common Pondosa is not being bought as 
freely as could be desired. No. 4 Pondosa is 
slow, and there are good stocks on hand. 

I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Spokane, spent the last few days 
on the Coast, during which time he attended 
the quarterly meeting of. the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., which was held at Tacoma, Wash. 
He visited several Weyerhaeuser fir mills on 
the Coast. 

Walter Neils, manager of the J. Neils Lum- 
ber Co., Libby, Mont., recently returned from 
a trip of several weeks in the East, calling 
upon the company’s many sales connections 
in that territory. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


June 7.—Plans for the tenth annual golf 
tournament, which is sponsored by the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and attracts lum- 
bermen golfers from all parts of the North- 
west, were discussed at the regular meeting 
of the club yesterday. President Roy A. 
Sharp announced the appointment of com- 
mittees to make arrangements. The date 
has not been chosen. The general committee 
is headed by Paul H. Johns, with John E. 
Manley, Ralph Dickman and Fred Karlen as 
assistants. The entertainment committee is 
composed of A. K. Martin, chairman; E. 
G. Griggs, James Dempsey, Corydon Wag- 
ner and James Morris, and the publicity com- 
mittee is Karl B. Kellogg, chairman; Elmer 
Burnham and H. D. Dowling. 

No business was taken up at yesterday’s 
meeting. Fred Karlen described business 
conditions in the Hast, as seen by him on a 
recent trip, and the club members discussed 
methods of improving the car material 
manufactured by Northwest mills. 

The Pacific Northwest’s new pulp industry 
is facing legal action that may have serious 
consequences, as seven test suits were filed 
in the Federal court of Tacoma last week 
by owners of Puget Sound oyster beds, who 
allege that the waste products from the 
mills have killed the oysters and ruined their 
business. The damages claimed in the suits 
already filed “aggregate more than $700,000, 
and many other oystermen are awaiting the 
result of the test cases before filing suit. 
The defendant in the proceedings is the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co. of Shelton. 

The McCleary Timber Co. was given a 
judgment of $5,016 with interest from Dec. 1 
by a jury in the Federal court here June 5. 
The verdict was given against the Delco 
Light Co., of Dayton, Ohio, which refused 
to accept a shipment of- 108,000 pieces of 
fancy panel stock cut and shipped from the 
McCleary plant last year. 

The Eatonville Lumber Co. has filed suit 
in ffre superior court here against the Cas- 
cade Timber Co., asking damages of $69,442 
for timber destroyed by forést fires last Oc- 
tober. The complaint‘ alleges that the fires 
were started by the defendant, which failed 
to prevent their spread, and that- they re- 
sulted in the destruction of 12,000,000 feet of 
standing timber and 6,000,000 feet of fallen 
timber, besides a considerable amount of log- 
ging machinery and equipment. 

Two States are competing for the inherit- 
ance tax on the estate of the late Leonard 
Howarth, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., who died recently at Santa Rosa, Calif. 


ce 


Mr. Howarth’s estate is estimated at $10,- 
000,000. The deceased lumberman made his 
home in Tacoma for many years, but main- 
tained a fine estate at Santa Rosa. The 
California authorities contend he had spent 
enough time in that State during his last 
illness to establish a residence there, while 
the Washington officials point out that he 
maintained his voting residence in their 
State, and that all his business interests were 
in the Pacific Northwest. The question wi} 
probably be taken to the courts for settle. 
ment. 

The newly organized Buffelen Wood Pipe 
Co., of Tacoma, has obtained a contract for 
supplying three miles of creosoted »'wooq 
stave material for the new Orchard Irriga- 
tion project near Spokane. 


Kansas City,-Mo: :. 


June 10.—The larger buying which devel- 
oped in the latter days of May did not hola 
up last week, but sales managers are in- 
clined to believe that the trend of demand, 
in spite of setbacks now and then, will con- 
tinue upward for the next two months. The 
action of the southern pine mills in going on 
a 4-day basis, and taking a firm stand ‘on 
their present lists, is expected to have a 
good effect on the lumber business in general. 
The situation with the west Coast manufac- 
turers is not so favorable, but in this district 
there has been a little improvement in de- 
mand, and there is hope for more. 

Good rains over this section last week have 
greatly improved the condition of corn, which 
had been held back and, in some places, was 
damaged, by the drouth. The wheat crop also 
will be helped by the rain. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 10.—Spring building and other pro- 
jects in the Twin Cities and adjacent mar- 
kets have boosted sales of northern pine 
during the last week. Most of the orders in 
this territory are for mixed cars, and orig- 
inate with the retail trade. Northern mills 
report that during a partial lull in business 
the first part of the year they have been 
able to build up depleted stocks, and that 
they now are able to handle orders promptly. 
Railroads and industrials have not been 
heavy buyers during recent weeks. North- 
ern pine prices remain firm in the face of 
some rather stiff Inland Empire and southern 
competition. 

Estimates made earlier in the year by the 
sash and door mills are beginning to bear 
fruit, millwork manufacturers report, al- 
though there has been no great spurt in de- 
mand. The modernizing campaign which has 
been carried on with considerable intensity in 
Minneapolis is returning profits, and quite 
a bit of this sort of work is being contracted 
for, making up for any lack of activity in 
the small residence building field. 

Lirie yards are sending in repeat orders for 
various northern cedar items, manufacturers 
report, and the market is better than had 
been predicted. In fact the northern cedar 
market has been somewhat a surprise to the 
dealers themselves. There has been, and is, 
a good demand for large posts and for poles, 
although that for the latter has fallen off 
somewhat during the last seven days. Small 
posts, which are in surplus supply in the 
north woods, are moving better than they 
have heretofore this year, farmers taking 
advantage of the low prices on the 3-inch 
material. 

Russell Shannon, field representative of the 
W. I. Carpenter Co., gave a demonstration 
Monday at Lakefield, Minn., of how Pyroof 
painted red cedar shingles can withstand 
fire. The test was made under the auspices 


. of the Lakefield Farmers Lumber Co. 


Mark Moulton, sales manager for the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., has been 
in Omaha looking after the business inter- 
ests of his firm. He reports a substantial 
increasé in the number of orders received a8 
compared with the last several weeks. Much 
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CHICAGO 


For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South LoomisSt., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 








INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine §Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir , 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke .. CHICAGO 
ph 1089 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Bamdecterers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co, 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Sagelmann Spouse, Uttke tena ond Ween Pina 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Led., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 


AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 








that will please 


and ithe cost will be rea- 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 


608 S. Dearborn St., 
35 S. William St., New York City 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber ‘calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 


estimated weights lumber and miscellanegus 
uscfolAumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumbermian “ 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








W. J. Muss, of Fond du Lac, Wis., president 
of the Muss Lumber & Supply Co., was in Chi- 
cago Wednesday and visited local lumbermen. 


Frank L. Zander, of St. Louis, Mo., sales 
manager of Lee Wilson & Co. (Inc.), called at 
the offices of several lumbermen in Chicago 
Tuesday. 

Phil P. Phillippi, commission lumberman of 
Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago on business 
early this week, and called at the offices of local 
lumbermen. 


J. A. Mathieu, of Fort Francis, Ont., presi- 
dent of J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), was in Chicago 
Monday to confer with his local sales repre- 
sentative, Fred E. Bahr. 


William Cutting, jt., fetail lumber dealer of 
Simcoe, Ont., is being congratulated upon the 
recent arrival of a daughter. The proud grand- 
father, William Cutting, sr., also is receiving 
many congratulations from his host of friends 
in the trade. 


Collins B. Scott has been elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Co., of New York, succeeding Ed- 
win T. Gibson, who has resigned to become 
first vice president and a director of the Em- 
pire Bond & Mortgage Corporation. 


F. G. Brynolson, of Seattle, Wash., president 
of the Northwest Spruce Co., was in Chicago 
Tuesday and visited local lumber offices. Tie 
left Wednesday for New York, from which port 
he will sail in a few days on a three-months 
trip to the British Isles and the European conti- 
nent. 


B. W. Ackles, of the Keystone Manufactur- 
ing Co., Elkins, W. Va., was in Chicago Tues- 
day and visited several local lumbermen. He 
had been to Detroit, and from heré was dou- 
bling back to the East, visiting Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on his way to Buffalo, N. Y., and other 
cities, 

The annual golf tournament of the Hardwood 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Chicago will 
be held June 17, at the Antlers Country Club 
south of Wheaton. It is scheduled to start at 
9:30. The %5 fee per man includes green fee, 
locker, luncheon and dinner, according to H. B. 
Tibbitts, the secretary. 

Three Chicago lumbermen—E, F. Xanten, of 
the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co.; P. M. Gerhart, 
of the John D. Mershon Lumber Co.; and A. J. 
Barker, of the Barker-Fall Lumber Co.—went 
to Burlington, Wis., Tuesday to attend a dis- 
trict golf tournament sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club. 


B. F. Spencer, of the E. H. Garrett Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago the fore 
part of this week, and called at local lumber 
offices. He was in the city to attend the gradua- 
tion ceremonies at the University of Chicago, 
where his son was one of the graduates. 
Wednesday they left to spend the summer in 
Michigan. 


J. C. McLachlin, of Pasadena, Calif., who 
was in the lumber business for many years in 
St. Louis, Mo., and_a few years in Chicago, 
was in Chicago over the week-end and stayed 
until Wednesday, and visited several of his old 
friends. He retired from active participation 
in the lumber industry, but each year comes 
east to attend a meeting of Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), of which he is a director. 


During his recent yisit in Chicago, William 
McIntyre, of the Industrial Timber Mills 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., perfected ar- 
rangements with Frank J. Shead to handle the 
account of his concern in this territory. Shead 
Lumber Association has long been known as 


one of the leading commission lumber concerns 
in Chicago, and Mr. Shead has an enviable rep- 
utation in the trade which he has so long and 
faithfully served. 


DeVere Dierks arid Fred Dierks, of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo, 
were in Chicago oti Thursday of last week, tg 
confer with L. O. O’Daniel, the Chicago iar: 
ager of the Dierks Lumber Sales Co. They 
had been on a motor trip to the East, and came 
here from Detroit. 


Giuseppe Faccioli, widely known electrical 
etigitieer, Has retired from active participation 
in the affairs of the General Electric Co., be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Faccioli has relin- 
quished his duties as engineer and associate 
manager of the Pittsfield works of the company 
and assumed the position of consulting en- 
gineer. At present his health is such that he 
is unable to walk although he motors to his 
office almost daily. Atitiouticerfetit of Mr, 
Faccioli’s retirement was made by C. C. Ches- 
ney, vice president of the company and close 
associate for 25 years. 


Dwight Hinckley, presiderit Dwight Hinck- 
ley Lumber Co., of Ciriciniiati, Ohio, often fe- 
ferred to as the Beau Brutmniel of the whole- 
sale lumber itidtistry, who was attending ati 
important lumber conference in Chicago this 
week, was receiving congratulations from his 
friends and acquaintances upon having attained 
the dignity of a grandfather. A beautiful little 
daughter was born to Mr. atid Mrs. H. J 
Clostertman, of Cincinnati, last week. Mrs. 
Closterman is Mr. Hinckley’s daughter. Dwight 
is mighty proud of the addition to the fattily 
of this little grandchild, 


Ben Johnson, well known and popular eX- 
ecutive of the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Shreveport, La., is among the lumbermen 
who recently have made satisfactory use of 
trans-Atlantic telephone communication. Ac- 
cording to the Timber Trades Journal of Lon- 
don, “W. M. Valentine, European sales repre- 
sentative of the Marisheld Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La, U. S. A. was roused 
from his slumbers at 2:30 a. m. ott Saturday 
last (8:20 p. m. Friday, U. S. time) by 4 
‘phone call from Mr. Ben Johnson, whose voice 
was very distinct. Mr. Valentine adds ‘It was 
also pleasant to hear again so clearly the de- 
lightful southern drawl of Mr. Johnson. 


wees eaaeees 


Set Date for Annual Meeting 


June 23 was selected as the date of the annual 
meeting of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, when the members met Monday noon 
at the Boston Oyster House. As usual it will 
be a luncheon meeting, at the customary place, 
the Oyster House. President V. J. Euler an- 
nounced that he will name the nominating com- 
mittee next Monday. 

As has occurred for the last two or three 
weeks, several of the members reported a some- 
what increased volume of business, although 
others present haven’t seen such pick-up in 
trade; it was agreed, however, that the market 
is at the bottom, and there were numerous ex- 
pressions of confidence that prices will soon be 
on the mend. There was some discussion of 
factors involved in stabilization of market con- 
ditions, and it was generally agreed that one of 
the most important of these is the elimination 
of price quotations from stock sheets. The 
lumberman who “plays both ends against the 
middle” by quoting the customer a price lower 
than the market justifies, accepting the order, 
then shopping around among mills and whole- 
salers in an effort to beat the prices down to 
his level, was severely criticised as one of the 
most demoralizing influences the industry faces. 
today. 
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Manufacturers Willing to Certify 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 9.—The bureau 
of standards, Department of Commerce, has for 
sottie tite beeti compiling a list of softwood 
juiber tnatiufactuters who are willing to cer- 
tify that thei product is manufactured and 
graded iin accordance with Federal Specifica- 
tiott 533a covering softwood ltniber, This 
specification states : 

Softwood luinber, ineluding yard lumber 
and factory or shop luimbet; purchased by 
the Federal Government shall be bought, 
whenever it is practicable, under the cur- 
‘ent grading tule’ of the various lumber as- 
sociatidns whete su¢h grading rules are ap- 
proved by the Centfal Cotithittee on Lumber 
Standards as in conformance with “American 
Lumber Standards.” 

It follows that lumber manufactured in ac- 
cordance with the grading rules of the various 
softwood lumber manufacturers’ associations 
would comply with this Federal specification, 
and hence manufacturers who so grade their 
product should have no hesitation ift filling out 
affirmatively atid returiiirig the questionnaire 
distributed by the bureau of standards. All 
softwood mahufacturets have been circularized 
once by the bureau, but the returtis have not 
beeti up to expectations: The bureau is making 
a second effort and believes the matter is of 
sufficient importartice that all manufacturers 
should fill out atid return the questionnaire. 

This activity on the part of the bureau of 
statidards is a part of its general program to 
compile and distribute to purchasing officers of 
the Federal, State and local governments lists 
of manufacturers of products of various kinds 
who are willing to certify that their products 
coriform to the Federal specification covering 
the particular material in question. 

The certification plan has already been ap- 
plied to about 250 commodities and products 
and the number is constantly increasing. 

The plan in regard to lumber is to complete 
the compilation of lumber manufacturers who 
want their names listed, then circularize the 
wholesale lumber trade in the same manner, 
sending them at the same time a list of the 
manufacturers who are willing to certify, so 
that wholesalers can, before indicating their 
desire to be included in the “willing-to-certify” 
lists, make sure that their sources of supply are 
on the same lists, and finally to circularize re- 
tailers, sending them the lists of manufacturers 
and wholesalers who are on the “willing-to- 
certify” lists. 

All of these lists will then be compiled in 
final form and distributed to public purchasing 
officers, being sent to purchasing officers. of 
commercial organizations only upon specific 
request. 

The bureau is now working on the lists of 
manufacturers who have returned the question- 
naires and it is desirable that as large a num- 
ber of manufacturers as possible be included. 
Co-operation in Distribution Census 

In a letter to Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Edward R. Dewey, chief of 
the business organization service, bureau of the 
census, seeks the active co-operation of the Na- 
tional association as representative of the orga- 
ized lumber industry of the country in the tak- 
ing of the first nation-wide census of distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Dewey points out that the value of this 
enterprise lies in its completeness, its accuracy 
and its timeliness. He says: 

If your association could take it upon itself 
to see that all of your members are informed 
in regard to these matters so that their co- 
operation with the enumerators is assured, you 
will not only be performing a great service to 
us, but, we feel, to your members as well, be- 
cause in the final analysis it is for them that 
this work is undertaken. 
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Mr. Compton, acting upon this request, is 
again urging lumbermen throughout the country 
to render every assistance possible to census 
enumerators who ¢all upon them, and to send 
in promptly and completely filled the report 
forms mailed to them. Asked for specific sug- 
gestions as to the information that should be 
brought to the attetition of trade association 
members, the census bureau stated that the in- 
dividual merchant ‘needs. to know : 

1. That his trade association endorses this 
effort of the census buseau to supply him with 
the facts in regard to the country’s wholesale 
and retail trade. 

2. That this census is being taken as a re- 
sult of the demands of business men, and par- 
ticularly merchants themselves. 

8. That the publication of the reports will 
provide information which will show the coun- 
try the increasing importance of. distribu- 
tion as compared with production. 

sadasaaeaane: 


Trend of Buildmg Material Prices 


In a bulletin on “Prices—Wholesale and Re- 
tail,” just issued by the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics, some interesting comparative figures are 
given, showing the trends of prices on lumber 
and other building materials. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices for April, 1929; March, 
1930; April, 1930, and the purchasing power of 
the dollar April, 1930, are shown as follows: 


« 


Lal 
Groups and subgroups q : | 
< 
4. 
1. 
8. 
2. 
1. 
1, 


¢q 

Building materials.... 97.9 95:4 94.7 1.056 
ee ee 95.4 91.6 91.8 1.089 
, RRS ie ae 92.4 88.3 88.4 1.131 
eee ee 94.6 92.7 92.7 1.079 
Structural steel...... 97.0 91.9 91.9 1.088 
Paint materials...... 85.2 92.1 91.4 1.094 

Other building 
materimi® .csccene 109.6 106.4 104.0 .962 


Pocket Editions with Maps 


One of the most popular features of the “Blue 
Book” for many years has been the publica- 
tion of comprehensive maps of each State as a 
part of the book.- This feature has not-hereto- 
fore been available to users of “Blue Book” 
pocket editions. 

The management announces that these edi- 
tions now contain maps of the desired States 
and should be of great value to salesmen. 
Pocket editions will be furnished subscribers 
in any number or combination of States, and 
prices will be furnished upon inquiry to the 
headquarters of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Corporation, 2017 Conway 
Building, Chicago. 





Buys Into Millwork Concern 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—William H. 
Badeaux, former secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and more recently 
connected with the Chicago Mill & Lumber Cor- 
poration as western sales manager, has _be- 
come vice president and director of sales of 
Simons Millwork (Inc.), of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Badeaux has purchased stock in this concern 
and will be a member of the directorate. As 
vice president and director of sales he will guide 
the merchandising policies of the company and 
personally supervise the sales division. Com- 
menting on this change, Mr. Badeaux said: 

“For a long time I have wanted to get into 
business for myself and when the opportunity 
offered to become a partner in so progressive a 
company as Simons Millwork, I did not hesi- 
tate. 

The Simons company recently has placed on 
the market Simons art millwork which includes 
four series of original designs. Mr. Badeaux is 
expected to be an important factor in the mar- 
keting of these new millwork series. 





















WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way !!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fite 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30:00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or oven 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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LITTLE GIANT 6-Wheeler more than doubles the 
joad of logs or sawed lumber that Ford, Chevrolet, or 
Willys Six hauls. LITTLE GIANT is the only unit 
of its kind made. It operates as a trailer. No burden 
is put upon the 
chassis nor is it 
altered in any 
way LITTLE 
GIANT is low in 
cost If you want 
to make every load 
hauled pay twice 
as much, send for 
LITTLE GIANT 
facts. 


Little Giant Products, Inc. 










































200 Caroline St., 
PEORIA, ILL. 





Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





elt your 
ove PavLoad! 





















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
























































FIGURE 
Any House 





absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
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American Lumberman 

43% South Dearborn St. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

“Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in ful] payment. 


‘* Subject to approval of the management. 
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Just Mail This Coupon J 








GABRIEL ELIAS, for many years the head 


of the lumber firm of G. Elias & Bro., at 
Buffalo, N. Y., died on June 6, after an illness 
of several weeks, aged 70 years. He retired 
from active business eleven years ago, be- 
cause of ill health, but since that time he 
had been in fair. health up to shortly before 
his death. Mr. Elias was born in New York 
city and when he was a year old his parents 
moved to Los Angeles, where they remained 
until 1866, then returning to New York. 
He was educated in the public schools there 
and at the age of 12 was sent to Berlin, 
Germany, to complete his education. After 
three years abroad he went to Buffalo and 
began his business career with his father, 
who was engaged in lumber and coal opera- 
tions in western Pennsylvania. The firm of 
G. Elias & Bro. was formed by Gabriel and 
A. J. Elias in 1881, with an office on Ex- 
change Street. The business grew and a yard 
and mill were later established at 965 Elk 
Street, which are still conducted under the 
same name, though the company is now a 
corporation, with A. J. Elias as president. 
Always interested in lumber affairs, Mr. Plias 
was for many years a member of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange and in 1908 and 1909 was its 





THE LATE GABRIEL ELIAS 


president. His genial disposition and high 
character gained for him a great many friends. 
He was a 32d degree Mason and a member of 


a number of other organizations. He was 
unmarried and is survived by his brother, 
A. J. Elias, and two sisters: Mrs. Joseph 


Bondy, of Syracuse, and Mrs. H. L. Schwartz. 
The funeral, which was largely attended by 
the lumbermen, was held on June 8 at the 
Buffalo Crematory. Officers of Ancient 
Landmarks Lodge, 441, F. & A. M., were in 
charge of the services. 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER, for many years 
head of the Soper Lumber Co., the oldest ex- 
isting lumber concern in Chicago, died at his 
home at Lakewood, N. J., where he had been 
living since his retirement, on June 10-at the 
age of 84. Mr. Soper had retired as active 
head of the business more than thirty years 
ago but retained the office of chairman of the 
board which he held at the time of his death. 
He held the same office with the Menominee 
Bay Shore Lumber Co., of Soperton, Wis., and 
was president of the Soper-Wheeler Co., of San 
Francisco; vice-president of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., of New York, and a 
trustee of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Mr. Soper is survived by his wife and a 
brother, James P. Soper, president of the Soper 
Lumber Co., Chicago. Mr. Soper was a past 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Chicago, and was active in the Presbyterian 
Church and a generous contributor through- 
out his lifetime to many charities. 

Mr. Soper was a member of a lumber family 
which made lumbering history in this section 
in the early days. His father Albert Soper, 
and his uncle James Soper, were outstanding 
members of that pioneer band which made 
Chicago the lumber center of the world in the 
70s and '80s. Albert Soper erected the first 
planing mill in the Mohawk Valley, New York, 
while operating a lumber business at Rome, 
N. Y. He-came to Chicago in 18656, forming 
a partnership with George H. Park under the 


firm name of Park & Soper, and starteq a 
planing mill and lumber yard at Canal and 
Lumber streets where they soon built up one 
of the largest wholesale lumber yards of the 
city. In 1878 Mr. Park sold his interest to 
James Soper, a brother of Albert, and to James 
P. Soper, a son of Albert, and the new firm 
became Soper Bros. & Co. The name of Soper 
has been closely identified with the Chicago 
lumber trade ever since and until three years 
ago the old Soper yard remained in the 
famous “district.” 

Alexander C. Soper was born at Rome, N, y 
June 5, 1846. He attended Hamilton College 
from which he graduated in 1867, and then 
moved to Chicago. He associated himself with 
W. M. Pond, establishing the Soper & Pond 
Co., with a yard on Twenty-second Street and 
Loomis in 1870. Later all the Soper interests 
were consolidated under name of Soper Lum- 
ber Co. in 1884, with Albert Soper as president 
James, vice-president, Alexander C., treasurer 
and James P., secretary. In 1886 the company 
purchased extensive interests on the Menominee 
River where for many years the mills of 
the company manufactured an average of 
30,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The 
town of Soperton grew up around one of these 
plants, where the Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 
ber Co, still operates a big mill. Albert Soper 
died in 1890 and James in 1891. A. C. Soper 
succeeded his father as head of the Soper or- 
ganizations until his retirement from active 
participation about thirty years ago. Since 
then his brother, James P. Soper, sr., has been 
president of the Soper Lumber Co., and his 
son, James P., jr., is treasurer. 


MARVIN B. EUTSLER, 52, head of the 
Hatchie River Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
and one of the best known figures in lumber 
circles of that city, died suddenly at his 
home there June 4 from heart attack. He 
had been engaged in business in Memphis 
for ten years, resigning as sales manager 
of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co. to embark 
for himself. Prior to going to Memphis he 
had been in business in Philipp, Miss., and 
at other southern points. Some years ago he 
was with the Ohio retail dealers organiza- 
tion as an executive. Mr. Eutsler was one 
of the most active figures in the Memphis 
Lumbermen’s Club and a devout church 
worker, being chairman of the Board of 
Deacons of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at his death. He is survived by Mrs. Eutsler 
and a daughter, Mrs. Theodore Prescott; also 
his aged mother and several brothers living 
in Virginia. 

GEORGE W. ULTCH, 70 years old, presi- 
dent of the G. W. Ultch Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died Thursday night, May 29, 
at Wesley Hospital, following an operation. 
He had been in business in Kansas City 
30 years, removing to that city from Wichita, 
Kan., where he had also been in the lumber 
business. His two sons, George W., jr., and 
W. H. Ultch were associated with him in the 
business. Besides the-.sons, he leaves his 
widow, Mrs. Ada Ultch and a daughter, Miss 
Jerrene. The funeral was held Saturday 
afternoon from the home, 3 Jannsen place. 
The pall bearers were J. E. Chandler, J. S. 
Foresman, Thompson Gunter, J. T. Davis, 
Frank Briggs, George Helms, J. M. Burnett 
and F. H. Thwing. 


News From Boston, Mass. 


June 9.—The extensive curtailment re- 
ported in Douglas fir and western hemlock 
has not yet had any effect upon eastern de- 
mand or prices. The market here is quiet 
throughout. Prices are somewhat irregular. 
Eager sellers will accept bids of $11.50 less 
for Douglas fir, and $13.50 less for hemlock, 
than the ec. i. f. quotations on page 11% of 
Atlantic coast differentials. Some sellers, 
however, are trying to make the difference 
in the price of hemlock and fir $1.50, instead 
of $2, as heretofore, and give as the reason 
a reported shortage of western hemlock 1o0gs. 
The fir board market is weak. No. 1 com- 
mon boards are offered at $22, No. 2 com- 
mon at $20 and No. 3 common at $18, ¢. i. £.; 
some people want more and others will take 
less. 

A steamer arrived here last week from 
British Columbia ports with 1,500,000 feet of 
fir and hemlock, 1000 bundles of lath and 800 
bundles of red cedar shingles for New 
England distribution. Two schooners brought 
in 600,000 feet of spruce from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick for the Godfrey Lumber 
Co. and the Blanchard Lumber Co. 
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Lumber Prices 








Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.- B&Better Surfaced: 
B&Btr, 10- 20’... 63. 41 | shel Py PER 43.55 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 47.35 ~~ Sa 43.60 
No. 2, 6- 20’. eee 34.29 1x8” . 44 27 
1x3” F.G.— pase i. 

10-2 0’. 36.77 1x5 and 10”. . 48.06 
a 1 16-30... 3038 | ixi8* ....... 61.44 
No. 2, 6-20’. 19.25 5/4x4, 6&8”... 58.27 
1x4” E.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 64.00 
B&Btr, e 10-20’.. 69.17 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
ix4” F.G.— “i OO sssuce 53.50 
B&Btr, 10-20". ’ 36.23 C Curfaced: 

“a: i, 20-20... 32.37 ; 
No, 2, 10-20’... 22.66 rr are 42.00 
NO. «4 ES oa ata 40.00 
; be aa eaaderetee 40.66 
5x4”, 10-20’— 1 d 10” A 
Stele 28.33 = one 3 £9.08 
Me 2 wasdneees 26.75 Shiplap 
RS 18.25 

Partition me i 1 (all 10-20’ i, - 
BABtr ........ ss.s6 | Lxior °2.2211 38:00 
Fe. a 34.50 No. 2 (10-20’) 

Drop Siding Be aici oa 18.06 
1x6”, 10-20’— ee oc ewcs 17.86 
"eae 34.44 | No. 7 | (all 6-20’): 

i eae 2 a eee 14.56 
a W 8soxxcaes 23.59 into” nish Soe 16.50 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b, mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended June 7: 


Casing and Base No. 1 Dimension, 
S1S1E 


B&Better: 
4 and 6”..... 47.31 Short- Long- 
a shieaheue we 50.50 leaf leaf 
6 and 10”.... 64.73 | 2x 4”, 10’..32.58 .... 
Fencing, $18, 10-20 12’. .21.96 23.30 
No. 1— 16’. .22.67 24.50 
ee 35.16 18&20’. .25.14 27.05 
OT © Gicueck wooo 35.82 2x 6”. 10’ 18.22 19.5 
No. 2— “ ’ - 28. .50 
BOD G Woov swe 16.18 12’..19.70 19.60 
1x6” ........ 18.31 16’. .19.38 21.03 
i onan 18620’. .21.24 25.00 
CECE ; 2x 8”, 10’. .20.42 23.00 
Boards, 818 or 525 12’. .20.19 22.50 
No. 1 (all 10- 20’). = 16’. .20.18 23.69 
on, A eae ty 18&20’. .20.51 25.50 
1x12” _...... 49.79 | 2x10”, 10’..22.25 27.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 12’..23.21 .... 
1x8° ne nS 17.96 16’. .24.44 30.00 
1x ae eee Ue 90" 
| ees: Bete 
No. 3, (all 6-20’): 2x18", 10’ ..0-005 36.64 
14.00 12’..30.90 35.50 
1x10" ees, 16’. .31.58 41.29 
1949” -. 3.5: 15.04 18&20’. .34.22 43.32 








No. 2 Shortleaf Longleaf Timbers 
Dimension S1S1E No. 1 Sq. E&S 
ax. O; 0" . css 19.3 S48, 20’ and 
De hs sacs 18.56 under: ‘ 
. Re 19.39 — eres 28.66 
18&20’...... 20.59 , ESS 34.75 
2x 6”, 1. ri he 18.25 12 eereeesee 41.7 ) 
Oe ha 15.49 Plaster Lath 
ee 16.83 oe See 
pe ee 17.92 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.72 
ee ae 18.00 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 1.50 
Fe ves en 19.34 Car Material 
IERSS 6.58 20.01 
2x10”, (All 1x4 & o>}; 
18&20’ soon Ae 19.50 No. 1— 
2 9” 10’ aes le 1 7 0 9 and an 33.00 
x12", Bites f oe No, 2 random,, 20.25 
ls oaks 22.94 
18&20’....:. 24.86 Stringers 
No. 3 Dimension 0”, rahe ateame | 
OE, AOE eee 13.92 | Sq, E., 26 to 28’. 59.52 
OY gee reer 12.83 30 to 32’..... 61.52 
a Ore 13.00 Caps 
Byrkit Lath Rough heart, 14”, 
cs Ae 11.43 20’ and under 
S Gee 80 «<.ces 11.78 BORGES -6t4. tn 30 5.00 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 


folk p 


rices made during the period May 1 to 


31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 


lina Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
ECT COT ETE oe Pe $44.45 
NN SIN seat tarp cla gh toe tls, a lg ace SR 28.00 
SE NG Med aticrss ited a aru Cae Obie areal 21.75 
ee ee eee 17.80 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
DE itera eden $42.40 ne wien oe 
ME ace kw 0:0 witb mt 43.95 anit Sead —_ 
ici a we i ee 44.60 $33.20 $22.95 $20.00 
> eae 46.85 a iene canned dh dh 
ice bameniargul 45.15 34.35 23.40 20.80 
re 50.25 38.10 25.05 20.95 
DEE Gc.n sewn am 63.70 43.95 28.10 21.7 
Edge, B&better— 
ee ee ere $47.85 
PS. Ki rreda dd dnd edna een edie kb% ie 61.55 
SES. 36d dr biclinmcossin ala Dace ed oe Hae See 67.15 
ee RE eee en ee eee eae, ae 51.00 
Bark Strips— 
DE éitvriuttadhoesserendbnak beans $31.60 
PE te Ghai so} hhh S WD we vie BLED Edis ahah ele we 14.60 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Babotter 197... ...c.v0% $39.65 $39.25 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 35.55 35.10 
No. 2 common, }?”...... 26.25 25.85 
256” 3% ” 
A ee 41.00 38.90 
B&better, bark strip partition.:....... $32.25 
Box bark str i ea ee 16.25 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
8 rere cr er $25.75 $15.20 
I ik as ig sto Bigs din ea 26.25 15.90 
0 a Pr” ee 26.05 16.00 
Sa ee ee 29.80 17.60 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818S— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 





ene $26.50 $27.50 
| _ EMS BE 30.00 31.50 
—e” .. «++ 30.00 31.00 32.50 
NS been Gre ee 33.50 35.00 
mas” .. chateskniea, Se 34.50 36.00 
For shi, sap, sd Seeing, add 60 cents to 
prices on No. board 
No. 1 aan Sehniaiahii, sSislz=— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
ae oo. 00 30.00 30.00 30.00 1.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 $2.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 388.00 338,00 
one, “ 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., June 11.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, June 11. Reports of prices shown 
on $28 include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 


| all length, regardless of whether random or 


specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” Ss? 10” 1o 
C setects Ril..... $48.82 $44.80 $52.54 $73.22 
D selects RL..... 27.88 29.81 41.34 60.80 
No. 1 com. AL... 38.25 --.. 43.50 45.50 
No. 2 com. AL... 23.41 22.96 22.82 27.64 
No. 3 com, AL... 16.14 18.07 17.74 18.73 


SELEcTS, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$58.40 D select RL...$40.89 
BEVEL SIDING, 6" Cc Ie Pe Eee 28.05 
No. 4 ComMMoN, S28, ee 13.54 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2§ 
6” 





g” 10” > oe 
D selects RL..... $44.08 $44.31 $54.18 $84.00 
No. 1 com. AL... 45.30 46.18 51.60 76.50 


No. 2 com. Als... 33.56 33.58 33.43 40.96 
No. 3 com. AL... 23.70 23.62 23.60 28.90 
SELECTS, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
i, Sr a ee Paso esackee ta eee ee ew ews $90.67 
RU Te so sk B6 oad ee OF NE vas 40.25 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 17.00 
Larch and Fir 
e,..2 Gemeemenee. 2S OB Be ies owned cn $16.50 
Bee. Eh Ge, BT FO cc ce wc cs vicce 17.54 
Vert. gr. flooring C&Btr. 4” RL........ 40.04 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 27.86 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumMBEeRMAN] 
_ Portland, Ore., June 10.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Factory stock— 
o coc cs 0968.00 o/s - » $31.50 @ 32.50 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
BO” .ccccer 26.00 8/4 ... 36.00@42.00 
x6”, Flat gr. 25.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 





Lath ... 3.00 
Green box 14.00@18.00 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on: shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended May 31: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better.......... $63.00 $61.25 
Flat aimed ~ wpe) paws Satin a apa 38.50 
er ee ee re 30.25 
No P Wed ewsleseouds eit 22.50 

Partition and Siding 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $37.75 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 126510”, -Babetter.... o:.scccccce $57.00 
Finish, 5/4x5&10", pe TERSPEE ETE 66.75 
Case and base, ELECT LAER ED 63.00 
Discount on moldings, 154” and under... 41% 
1%” and over... 35% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1......... $29.50 
a ea a ee ee eae 18.00 

Dimension 
ee. 2 ee ee ON Oe oer te dixcinndar $23.25 
et oe SCS Oe eee 22.00 
ot: yA ok: hr 
me, 3, Be OBE OO UO ac vc oe oh ce cane’ 17.75 
Lath 

Be 3. 0 oc kcsancekxwadwevas canbe $2.90 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 


D&btr., 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 
No. 1 & 

btr.,* 6-167. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 177.00 
No, 1, 6-1 -.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 § 
No. 2, 8-16".. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5” &6/4— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12”. 
D&btr., 6-16’ ....$66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
Wo.. 1, Gel®" ».c4 50: 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For hae /4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; oe } $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3 6-, 8- and 10- inch, add $7.50; 
12- inch, add $8: No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 


*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

He but not over 20 percent shorter eas 

10- 

D&btr., . $28.00 E, {inte . - $18.00 
6-in 31.00 6-inch 4.00 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45;-No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to American LumBerMan] 

4, Ore., June 10.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales "of fir, June 6, 7 and 9, direct 
only, mixed and straight cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. > D 
EE ne ad wae wait $38.00 $37.50 $26.00 Shae 
ag RE SE oe a 37.00 “vee 
ET 6 wakis wines 41.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
7 = Pry torr s sues 20.75 18.00 
a « sechaamaes ata 27.50 24.75 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
a” Avkveneae oe hie $14.50 
ad og cere 20.25 16.00 
ld ain ak mania e 20.00 14.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
MY §cao8 a akinaer : 25.50 23.25 iain 
7 24.50 21.00 eo en 
 RAECIRERS Rae one 15.00 
Finish, Kiln “priea end wantaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ON occ ntemannnewn $42.75 $44.00 $55.00 
Common — and Shiplap 
x6” 1x8” 1x10”: 1x12” 
OR ee #16. 25 $15.00 $15.75 $19.50 
a eee 2 9.75 9.50 10.25 11,50 
Be Sarr 5.25 6.50 6.50 | 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18” 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$15.00 $15.25 $16.50 $17.50 $17.75 
en 14.50 14.50 16.00 16.50 16.25 $19. 25 $20. 75 


8”. 14.75 15.00 16.25 16.25 16.25 19.75 22.00 
10”. 15.25 15.75 16.00 16.75 17.50 21.50 23.00 
12”. 15.75 16.25 16.75 16.75 16.75 17.50 20.50 


2x4”, 8’, $14.50; 10’, $15.25; 2x6”, 10’, $13.00 

3x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
Random— 
a a wes ee $9.75 gb $33. 00 ae se estes 
Se eae 6.0 

No. 1 Pn ‘Timbers. 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20°, surfaced.......... $17.50 
Bae te LEEIS tO 60, TOU ceccccccccce 15.50 
6x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 18.25 
Pir Lath 
Pe A ee ee err $2.75 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

i <adukenvesh eee cet bvedekcadebes aude $35.00 
I ES NT SAE ELE Ee ae aE ae 37.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 7.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 

o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


i (UT odin css eos what $1.75 2.75 
EP OF 1.95 2.20 
I a ol ca a dd a Ss MA 2.40@ 4.00 
Eurekas, slash grain.............+- 2.75@ 2.95 
RR a ae 3.60@ 5.00 
Dt + cc) <seameatnhde ¢emawdaasan 7.25@ 8.00 
EE EE a ee 2.40 2.50 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.65@2.75 $1.75 @2.75 
a 1.80@ 2.20 1.85 @2.30 
Dh COR vereavusea 2.50@ 4.00 2.60@4.00 
Pe cestatece ewees 3.00 

oe rrr 3.60@5.00 4.10@5.00 
Dt nnn s ween ease & 4. 8.00@8.50 

Dimensions, 5/2, 5”.... 2.25@2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


rn i El. wccasecedaveicenné $1.70@1.85 
Extra clears: 

759, premium clears............- 2.40@ 3.25 

560%, premium clears............. 2.20@ 2.80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)............ 2.75 @ 4.00 
Burekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.50 
De ccvtasswederuonenveshaes 3.75 @5.00 
DE: ap edetenbensndeasceeunnates 7.50@8.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 


cars cedar lumber 
Common stars, 6/2. > Be + hee 50 $1.00@1.50 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.10@1.35 
Common clears ....... r 14 2.50 1.65 @2.50 
ak 2 POs oats eed 004 5.25@5.50 5.00 
No. 2 perfections....... 2.25 @ 2.75 2.25@2.75 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
Cemnee | whee, BF6. cc's dccvcessshesvess «- $1.50 
ee eM DAEs oo ss one comemndesean 
CO. GENES. os ceeceroareceuseess 1.60@2.50 
a err rrr eee - 2. 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
DEE, S66¢ctcccsee $b bev eovedves foe dete $3.26 
DE. engecseoees ranakowets oieide 0 é 4.00 
DEERE § cccvccccécvcsccccecovoessé ooce Gan 
Royals ........- peveesoesesssocvecoene oo & 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., June 9.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
period ended June 3: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 








ek desctendhod $63.80 $61.60 $46.45 $32.20 
SE, ai. ach tab guia 64.10 60.25 43.65 45.20 
RAS ee 62.15 52.70 36.65 45.55 
are ee Pe 70.75 61.35 44.20 57.95 
California Sugar Pine 
ee ee 95.55 81.20 ee 41.05 
eee 86.90 73.90 57.00 56.20 
SE” iduhavaiaeuacea at 64.15 47.50 55.55 
Beet eee 97.20 78.75 66.65 72.90 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$24.25 Com.— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 30.75 err $25.20 $18.90 
No, 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.75 ae 24.60 20.10 
Panel, C&better 10°-..... 36.56 19.80 
ig 3 66.00 12”-...:; 28.35 19.00 
Sugar Pine Shop Box— 
Inch common. .$31.85 No. 1 .....-- $20 25 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.70 Bev. Siding, hegrY — 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 25.85 ee - Te 
White Fir jot’ te ® 
No. 3&bet Oe $ 3.00 
Se” aeeeds $20.00 ee Oe eaven es 2.10 
No. 2&btr. dimen, 
xa.W No. 1 dim, 
aan oe oS a 
Australian 7 ae 17.30 
Mixed Pines— 
mene |. .t... os $47.65 Douglas Fir 
EP. sccce as 46.70 C&better ...... $38.80 
ere 36.25 Ties and tim- 
NN a re 46.70 Sl -scasenae 2 .00 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 


basis, on oak flooring: 


32x2%" 32x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Ist qtd. wht...$111.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.00 
Ist qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 56.00 
Ist pln. wht... 86.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 
lst pln. red... 176.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht... 69.00 61.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pin. red... 64.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
3rd wht. ...... 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
Srd red ...... 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
.. are 29.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 

4x2” %x1\%” 
ee ae $98.50 $98.50 
ee eee 96.50 96.50 
ee sk» wa awk bone waes wa 78.50 75.50 
Se Ter eer eS 78.50 75.50 
eS ee ee eee 73.60 73.50 
eee ee 68.50 68.50 
ae eee 66.50 65.50 
eS Re re er 63.50 63.50 
PE, veevarehe chad es oes a dine 44.50 41.50 
Pn wodcakabetataneat< ae eeu 44.50 42.50 
PEED st nacbhecb cb eteenrerewoea 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For j#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended June 7: 


Se ee ivers cures $85.16 $71.56 $47.78 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 & sel. 

Se Este true dvovcciobouwl $115.00 $ 90.00 
BNA cede daw b eeiseadoae 120.00 95.00 
Mn? Wek xeiuolsv done kiewe 125.00 100.00 
PE 6 be Fée ede liees out one 130.00 105.00 
BE. Vols le Atte CHOBE 0 0 Si elves 150.00 125.00 
rr. eid ry er ee eee 160.00 135.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hard Oods 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: ” 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No, 

4/4 ...$ 60.00 $ 52.00 $ 45.00 § 38.00 $ te 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 00 22.99 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41:09 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 33.99 
BrrcH— 

4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.99 
5/4... 93.00 73.00 52.00 88.00 2199 
6/4 ... $96.00 *76.00 60.00 40.00 2199 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.99 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 .. 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 °"" 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 180.00 .... °” 
3/4... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 °°" 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 m4 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73, 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch &@ war,, 
add $15; for 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; ix5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr Marpte— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
Bi6 nce. Te 67.00 57.00 36.00 28.00 
10/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 eens 
12/4 ... 92.00 82.00 72.00 45.00 TTT 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 62.00 cove 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 657.00 %30.00 


*Bridge plank, add - $4 to No. 3 price, 


Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 22.00 
o/4 .-. TE 62.00 52.00 30.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 46.00 ones 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 PTT 


es ht Ty fff $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
ue r fea: ° /4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 
oO. 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, * 365: 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep Oak— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 76.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 

Harp MAPLE— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 


4/4 “a 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 


5/4 . 90.00 70.00 652.00 38.00 19.00 

6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 

8/4... 95.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 120.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 sees 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 62.00 eoee 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 eee 


HarRD MAPLE RouGH FLOORING STOCK— 


No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com. com. com. 
a ene lig ll $45.00 $35.00 $26.00 
I aso cm aia Bekicaladl 48.00 38.00 28.00 
SNS eaten Reger ae a 
— No. 2 and 
better 
SE hight eng eeevtencenddnesdraraws $38.00 
SP vedvbéeesesvavediavididdasieiiess 47.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ..$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 60 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following Lana a7 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, § 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 ge 

Additions for special widths of 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch anf wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $36. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended June 3, Chicago basis: 
4/4 


5/4 





' 8/4 4/4 5/1 6/4 8/4 
FigureD REp GUM— Rep Oak— ; 
Qtd. FAS. ee - ost> dT ubep Bebe howe bo wr dee eee eee Qtd. No. 
Guu— 1&sel. ele: a IO ETN Ee RN 5 ae Ed ETT 
Qtd. FAS... 98.00 ok pr ee eee Pin, FAS... 62.50@ 70.00 81.00 92.75 100.00 
ee, oe. |: Sakatebenuas 57.25@ 60.50 65.00 No. 1&sel. 48.50@ 53.00 52.75 = .....c.e%e0, 71.50 
i, .. Ce ni cpesione  sehieaemeena™ tea Geel Mies No. 1 com. 47.75 TSS cn 
No. 1&sel. 48.00@ 55.25 ............ Of = ss hukiuewsdee No. 2 38.50@ 40.50~ 41.00@ 42.75 46.25 44.00 i 
ES, , 4. SRN * oc SEC aneNvdns” deta vddacdiw Bikendees PoPLAR— 
Gum— Pln. FAS 70.75 88.25 
*Otd. FAS... 61.75@ 64.00 64.50@ 65.50 ............ 65.50@ 73.25 Selects age 68 4 Same Sime” RPT ete oe See 
No. 1&sel. 42.00@ 48.50 47.75 47.25@ 56.75 52.75 Saps & sel. 50.75 ee ee na. sau eigt eal” Cees IEE. 
Pin. FAS... 51.50@ 60.25 54.75@ 63.00 67.00 65. 50 @ 70.00 i a eee ee et ar et tee ee” 
No. 1&sel. 36.75@ 48.00 38.75@ 45.00 ............ 50.0 ms... st aL kN | sel can Mae tae cae ones ome 
No. 2 ..... 23.50@ 27.00 26.50@ 27.25 26.50@ 28.75 25. 00@ 26.5 No. 2-A .. 32.00@ 38.00. 35.50 yG-2 os. $e 
Buack GuM— a as ee "CS uch ccbace waeleacwoun’ 
Qtd. FAS... 48.75@ 50.75 ............ Sam Coe ea le AsH— = 
No. 1&sel. 38.75@ 40.75 .....c.ceeee 3) ee eee oS ee Sage 81.75 = 93.00 103.50 96.00 
TUPELO— No. 1&sel $a aie ss 6 ee oe 3 ree Pr: As 
og OU eee oe ee SAPD) Ee Ae, Oe a al eos SS POPE Sar ers RR AE RAS aes ee, U2 
Pin. FAS. , 187@ 48.75 Mitte Rio SNE 6S AES Be ee ISS FO ae iene ee > SRG Ae. esbCaea ake om ocevcen. te 
No. 1&sel. 36.0 Mn” Sagiiicvan«<s sec RGweeeasé  dtechhedunsy® Sort MAPLE HND— 
No. 2 .... 26.75@ 33.25 27.00 27.00 nt eee eens FAS OTe eee SELL ay Ieee eee 16.75 
MAGNOLIA— % Ss) se. 8 eae away Sets es Sees ae chee Sab Ou chs 56.75 
Ec iveee, EE + oo. . MADD RRE CCheeR ie eedeey “aplen oe eee Brecu— 
WHITE OAK— FO sek bout Saeed! cal etats PN ea CERES KERR | cpeacalee 
St IR.» +: canons wines 133.00 er 149.00 Sere: Mane 
No. 1&sel.  . 3. Sara _——— €=——i‘(‘ité‘“ a rn Pw No. 1&sel WE el ag ieee 43.50@ 45.75 
a ee rer ctataditete se +860 REASS Steaeebaeans was... 24.75 ’ ‘ 41.25 a 
Sg ee ll Se ee eee Pee eee eo se ee os Ce ie Se OR Soe en conte eae cn nee is 
ee ee |. scss, apabheanehee:\panenomecees CoTToNn wooD— 
No. 1&sel. 50.00@ 55.75 ............ 65.75 73.00 No. j&sel.. 36.00@ 36.75 36.50@ 40.50 37.00 
ok pene eins: agli hana Ar A a | Rs > TE €¢ oars ll: OR eee 
i ie, Se I he ci Waa me” «heetncin wee teh aw pee ee eee PE Se? tC eseecahice th ~ Souk cauitede s06 es ee 
MIxED OAK— WILLOw— 
re Ce. ce giccine a ieabtarkacak sotheeetenns _ ep Peaee 60.75 65.75 I ff o™sasdeee | 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, June 11.—Improvement in the 
industrial demand for northern pine, though 
small, is sufficient to be noticeable, and has 
a cheering effect on local distributers. Prices, 
however, are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 10.—The northern 
pine market is steadier than that in some 
other woods, and stocks available at the 
mills are not heavy. Industrial demand is 
expected to pick up this month, but retail 
buying will probably be mostly for imme- 
diate needs, until improvement takes place 
in frame construction. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., June 10.—June has brought 
no distinct improvement in the demand for 
eastern spruce. Business is never more than 
fair. The base price for frames is $40. Yard 
stock cut to length may be had for much less; 
2x6-inch, 16-foot is offered at $36@37. Sellers 
of random lengths are very eager, and some 
have lately offered scantling at $29. Boards 
are dull and prices somewhat soft. Very nice 
1x6- and T-inch matched boards, random 
lengths, are offered around $37. The lath 
trade is almost stagnant, and prices are weak 
and uncertain, 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, June 11.—A few local distribu- 
ters report a noticeable improvement in de- 
mand, and several! tell of increase in inquiries, 
but the bulk of the sellers say the situation 
shows little or no change. Furniture and 
radio factories are showing a bit more life. 
Prices of northern stock are unchanged. 
Quotations for oak flooring this week indi- 
cated advances of from 50 cents to $5, with 
almost all items affected. 


BUFFALA, N. Y., June 10.—The hardwood 
yards are finding trade rather slow, with 
most consumers inclined to keep stocks to a 
minimum. Expansion in trade is expected 
toward the end of the summer, Little change 
in prices has lately taken place. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—While buy- 
ing here is largely of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, there is encouragement in reports of 
several large orders for gum having been 


Placed in Louisville and Evansville by fur- 
Prices of oak flooring have 


niture factories. 


stiffened $2 to $3 in the last ten days. More 
high grade red and white plain and quartered 
oak are being sold than in the last several 
months. Prices are still unsatisfactory. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, June 11.—Demand for Douglas 
fir in this territory shows no additional pep, 
but it is arriving at the place where distribu- 
ters say “It is no worse, anyhow.” There 
are reports of mills that have sent out ulti- 
matum letters with a statement like “This is 
our lowest price, and if we can’t get it we'll 
shut down.” Most of the industry here is 
employing a policy of “watchful waiting.” 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 9.—The market 
here for Douglas fir is showing sOme expan- 
sion, with progress in construction work on 
numerous big projects. Returns on the busi- 
ness done are too low, as there continues keen 
competition not only from eastern woods but 
between rival producers of fir. The available 
supplies continue large. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 10.—There has 
been a slight increase in the demand for 
Douglas fir in the middle West, and a better 
inquiry from country yards in the northern 
States. Prices still are very weak, with little 
hope for an early stiffening. 


NBEW YORK, June 11.—Demand for Doug- 
las fir is better than it was in the middle 
of May, but the improvement that came early 
in June has not been maintained. Some of 
the retail yards report a fairly active market, 
but buy only when necessity commands, and 
then as sparingly as possible. Incoming ship- 
ments are not burdensome, and there are no 
complaints of distress lumber. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—Buying of 
cypress is still on a small scale, but distribu- 
ters are encouraged by sales being made to 
eastern interior trim factories. Casket plants 
and other woodworking users are also mak- 
ing inquiries. Fair orders are being placed 
by box and crating factories, which consume 
low grade stocks. Sales of finish are light 
and mostly in mixed carlots. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, June 11.—Hemlock prices are 
just about as they have been for six weeks 
or more, on both eastern and western species. 


Regular customers are buying as they need 
lumber and are not carrying a great amount 
on hand. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 10.—Business in 
northern and eastern hemlock is at a very 
low ebb. Boards are particularly quiet and 


sellers are conciliatory. Nice makes of 
clipped boards are offered at $30, and random 
at $2 less. Western hemlock schedules are 
offered around $13.50 off the quotations on 
page 11% of Atlantic coast differentials. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, June 11.—With a steady, though 
small, amount-of business being placed each 
week the western pine distributers are con- 
fident of better times ahead, and biding their 
time refuse to make any noticeable price con- 
cessions, except perhaps in instances of a 
few small operators. California white pine 
panels for interior trim are moving in fair 
volume at firm prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 10.—Some whole- 
salers report a fair demand for western 
pines, particularly Idaho pine, though the 
buying is very conservative. Not much 
change in prices has taken place of late, and 
the market is believed to be near bottom. 
Retailers are carrying the smallest stocks iw 
a good while, and will no doubt need to re 
plenish them within a short time. 


NEW YORK, June 10.—Prices are a little 
bit weaker on Idaho and Pondosa, and there 
is not a brisk demand anywhere in the dis- 
trict. The manufacturers are not pressing 
particularly for New York business at pres- 
ent figures. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 10.—Yard de- 
mand for western pines is slow and spotty, 
and industrial consumers are buying only for 
fill-in purposes, or for immediate needs, 
Prices continue weak. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, June 11.—While conditions ad- 
mittedly are not pleasant, southern pine dis- 
tributers here see hope for the. immediate 
future, because it is generally @greed that 
the firm stand of the majority 6f mills, who 
refuse to accept any cuts in the prices they 
publish or even refuse to do business at the 
prevailing market quotations because they 
are too low, is exactly what is needed to put 
the industry back on its feet. It appears 
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E. L. Bruce Co. 


Common Stock 


LISTED ON THE CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Outstanding leaders in the industry. 


Profit earned every year since Cash dividend each of last 
incorporation. eleven years. 
Large asset value per share Unusually attractive future 


possibilities. 


Our special analysis will be 


sent to you upon request 


WB: MSMillam & Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange Associate 
120 South La Salle St., Chcagp 
Telephone “Randolph 3033 
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Nature’s Most Durable Covering 
for Roofs and Side Walls 


HOMESTEAD BRAND XXXXX Red Cedar Shingles 
have maintained their 300% standards for many years; 
100% vertical grain—100% clear—100% heart wood—ali 
cut from live cedar. 








Ten shingle mills make these high-grade shingles to 
our rigid specifications. Careful, constant inspection 
keeps them uniform. 


HOMESTEAD BRAND XXXXX can be had packed 
“thousands” or “squares”, unstained, or stained any 
color, straight cars, or mixed with other shingles, cedar 
siding or fir lumber. 


We have ail grades of shingles in transit for quick 
delivery. 





There’s a HOMESTEAD salesman near you who will 
be glad to quote. 


oo 24.¢ 
CEES “x. . 


Exclusive Distributors. 


Mauk Seattle Lumber Company | SEATTLE 
Conifer Lumber Company WASH. 


wn, 








that as far as Chicago is concerned, Prices 


are at the absolute bottom—prices, that is 
for reliably good stock. : 
KANSAS CITY, MO., June 10. Southern 


pine mills have taken a firm attitude on 
prices, and with the restriction of operations 
to a 4-day schedule, have begun to clean out 
some of their surplus stock. The demand last 
week was not quite so good as in the Previous 
week, but sales managers think the outlook 
for the next two months is promising, and 
some of them say prices may be advanced 
a little. Industrial demand has pickeq up 
somewhat. 


NEW YORK, June 10.—Prices were some- 
what weaker today than they were a week 
ago on general items, but quotations oy 
longleaf flooring are holding rather well, ana 
some firms report a fair demand. Retailers, 
however, are buying with reluctance and 
strictly for current’ requirements.  Carlot 
sales are rarities. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—Prices are a 
little stiffer on southern pine. The dimen. 
sion mills are apparently adopting a more ip. 
dependent attitude. Up-State yards are plac- 
ing fill-in orders, but city and suburban trade 
here is dull. There are no transits being 
offered here. 

BOSTON, MASS., June 10.—Southern pine 
wholesalers are urging that. quotations are 
now at such a low ebb that an upward trend 
is inevitable, but buyers are _ indifferent, 
Quotations for partition are widely spread 
and demand is slow. Flooring is moving very 
slowly but quotations for longleaf are well 
maintained. Some shortleaf flooring is of- 
fered cheaply. Eager sellers are offering 
8-inch air dried roofers at $25 and even less. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, June 11.—More activity on the 
part of the industrial plants is the cause of 
additional movement of redwood, with an in- 
creasing amount going into the manufacture 
of water tanks, oil tanks, incubators and 
other industrial needs. The retail trade is 
slower in getting under way. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 10.—The demand 
for shingles is slightly better, but not strong 
enough to affect prices, which still range 
around $2 for clears and about $1.85 for stars. 
Lath demand has picked up a little, and there 
is a better call from country yards for cedar 
siding. 





NEW YORK, June 9.—There is a fair de- 
mand for lath among the comparatively few 
wholesalers who handle eastern spruce ship- 
ments in large volume. Prices have not 
changed from $4.75 to $5. West Coast shingles 
are also selling fairly well, but the business 
is widely distributed. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 10.—The clapboard 
trade is very dull. Sellers are eager and 
buyers indifferent. Quotations for eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards con- 
tinue to be fairly well maintained, due to the 
light supply in first hands, but bargains in 
clapboards from the West Coast are offered. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 10.—The boxboard 
situation is unsatisfactory. Stocks of dry box 
lumber in first hands are ample for normal 
market conditions, but consumption is run- 
ning about 10 percent or 15 percent below 
normal, and some sellers are very con- 
ciliatory. Round edge white pine inch box- 
boards, log run, are offered around $23@25. 





Trouble and Litigation 


CADIZ, OH10. June 9.—E. M. Long, head 
of the E. M. Longe & Sons Co., has applied 
to the court of common pleas for receivers 
for the purpose of liquidating the company §& 
affairs. Plummer Dickerson and Paul Adams, 
both of Cadiz, were named receivers. The 
KE. M. Long & Sons Co. has been operating 
a retail lumber business in Cadiz for many 
years and is well known throughout eastern 
Ohio. The company also operated an auto 
supply business. 
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News Letters 








(Continued from Page 61) 

mills are running only part time, but will 
soon be forced to quit entirely. Some buy- 
ers report good-6-inch beaded roofers being 
pought at $13 to $13.50 f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line rate, and $1 more for other widths. 
More stock is being offered than the consum- 
ing market will take at present. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


June 9.—Wholesalers and manufacturers 
of the softwoods report more inquiries, but 
so far the sales have not increased. Prices 
have remained at the same level for the last 
two weeks. The inquiries do not indicate a 
livelier market, according to conservative 
dealers. 

The situation in hardwoods remains un- 
altered. Prices have not changed recently. 

Thos. C. Whitmarsh, jr., of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., left tonight for a week’s 
inspection trip to Zama and Columbia, Miss., 
and Caryville, Fla., where the company has 
extensive grain door operations. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., is planning a tour of the north 
east seaboard with his family. He plans to 
leave St. Louis about June 20 and will take 
a month to make the trip by automobile. 

Both members of the Hill-Behan Lumber 
Co. have decided to forego a vacation this 
year and will put in the time behind their 
desks instead, in order to stir up business. 


Warren, Ark. 


June 9.—Sales of Arkansas soft pine have 
eased up somewhat during the last week, 
bookings showing a slight decrease compared 
to the May average. Production is being re- 
stricted, the cut for the current week being 
based on sales made the previous week. 
There is a determination not to pile up any 
more stock, storage room being at premium 
with most mills. Further curtailment is ex- 
pected unless demand increases. Prices have 
changed but little the last two. weeks. In 
fact, there seems less tendency to make re- 
ductions that existed a month ago. Most 
current price lists represent the minimum 
the mills are willing to accept. One whole- 
sale company reports the booking of an order 
for small mill stock for a railroad totaling 
over 400,000 feet, at fair prices. Most large 
mills have discontinued buying green stock 
from small mills, and many small mills are 
closing down indefinitely. 


New York, N. Y. 


June 9.—Lumber prices are a little weaker 
than they were last week, and, despite a 
seasonal improvement in demand, business 
is far from normal for the time of year. 
Even at the outlying yards retailers are feel- 
ing the effect of decreased building activities, 
actual construction being far less than fig- 
ures indicate. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
New York gave a dinner recently in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, with Richard Pacharz, 
president of the Wooden Box Manufacturers’ 
Credit Bureau, as guest of honor. He urged 
his hearers to cultivate the good-will of their 
competitors. Conrad N. Pitcher outlined the 
Plan by which the New York Lumber Trade 
Association is being reorganized. He ex- 
pressed a desire that the Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association amalgamate with the re- 
tail division of the New York association. 

An event of interest to lumbermen was the 
complimentary banquet held last Wednesday 
night in the Hotel Commodore in honor of 
the special legislative lien law commission, 
by the association organized for the revision 
of the law. 

Elmer E. Dey, sr., will be associated with 
his son in the new business the latter has 
established at 75 West Street. 

Reagan & Ottaviano (Ine.), of Croton-on- 
Hudson, have completed an extension to their 
office and showroom. An addition has been 
built in the rear, and the roof raised to pro- 
vide a second floor. The old office has been 
made into a showroom, where samples of 
millwork, brick, tile and stucco are displayed 
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Win Trade by ~~ 
Offering Extra Value 


Offer your contractor, carpenter and builder custom- 
ers light, soft, white Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine—the 
lumber of extra value. 


Buyers are quick to appreciate the quality and good 
manufacture of this lumber, its workability and the ease 
with which it saws and nails. 





Try a car from Craig Mountain and 
then talk values to customers. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
























New BLOCKI Ove rhead Garage Door 






OFFERS LUMBER DEALERS 
REAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 


The superior merits of this improved door 
have been proved in local territory for a 
long time. Its distribution is broadening 
every day. Many lumber dealers are en- 
joying steadily increasing sales and profits 
ecause garage owners like the many 
exclusive features of this door— 


Easily and Quickly Opened mS 
or Closed — No Springs Out of the Way” 
— Perfectly Counterbalanced 


We still have a few open territories. Write now for full particulars 
on our sales proposition for retail lumber dealers; also for com- 
plete description of the New BLOCKI Overhead Garage Door. 


BLOCK! COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wis. 





Going Up” 
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When dull teeth 
signal a »STOP” 


Ise 
a 
NICHOLSON 


"THERE is no passing 
through wood when 

dull saw teeth signal “stop”. 

But the signal will be set to 

go ahead when you have sharp- 

ened your saw with a Nich- 

olson or Black Diamond File. 


These files are made of finest qual- 
ity steel and tested with the utmost 


“BLACK 
DIAMOND 


care which modern methods can devise. 


See your hardware or mill supply dealer. 


gnOLs 
> So 
U.S.A: 
Providence Factory 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 








DRY KILNS 
KLAMATH FALLS, 








Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 


Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 


PLANING MILL 
OREGON 

















attractively. In the rear of the room there 
is a large open fireplace, which gives an at- 
mosphere of cheer and comfort. 

Moore Bros., retail hardwood dealers of 
Twenty-fourth Street and Eleventh Avenue, 
have effected a settlement of their recent 
heavy fire loss with the insurance companies, 
and are rebuilding their office and replenish- 
ing their stocks. 

Russell Barton has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the R. L. Winslow with which 
he has been associated as a salesman. He is 
president of the Westchester Building Ma- 
terial Salesmen’s Club. 

Edward P. Hanyen, having disposed of his 
interests in the Hudson River Yards, Tarry- 
town, has resigned from the Westchester 
Building Material Men’s Association, of which 
he was once the president. Mr. Hanyen has 
retired from the lumber business. 

The offices ofthe Building Material Deal- 
ets’ Warehouse in Westchester. County has 
been moved to Room 412, Hardwood Building, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

William L. Earll, 


‘ 
Co., 


wholesaler, has moved 


his office to 857 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
where he will be nearer the distribution yard. 

Elmer Blauvelt, of the Comfort Coal & 
Lumber Co., Hackensack, and regional vice 
president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is spending some time 
on the West Coast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. Wise announce the 
arrival of a daughter. Mr. Wise is connected 
with the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Kreyer are the 
proud parents of an 8-pound boy. Mr. Kreyer 
is connected with the Dyke’s Lumber Co. 


Portland, Ore. 


June 7.—One bright spot in the market.is 
the good demand for box lumber. Other 
branches of the industry report little change 
in conditions. Curtailment continues. Japan 
is buying steadily, but in a small way. Ship- 
ments by’*water to California are reported 
fairly steady. Indications point to a con- 
siderable local demand throughout Oregon 
during the summer and after harvest time, 


for crop prospects are good and building }{ 
provements and new projects have been hela 
in abeyance for some time. Considerabie 
lumber will be required for railroad ext, a 
sions and road work, and loans for residenge’ 
construction are reported to be easier 
for some time. a 
Logging in the Columbia River district wy 
be at a standstill soon, for the loggers refy 
to accumulate excess stocks. 3 


Laurel, Miss. 


June 9.—The southern pine mills in thig! 
section continue to curtail their production = 
Several are operating at only 50 percent 
capacity, and a number of others have re. 
duced their output 10 to 30 percent. Reports — 
indicate that the mills reduced their stocks” 
a good deal during May, shipments of praes 
tically all of them exceeding their prodyes 
tion. While prices have not advanced, legg” 
stock is being offered at recent low levelg” 
The export market continues quiet, but ins? 
quiries seem to be more numerous. i 

Hardwood mills are curtailing output, ang © 
are inclined to hold for better prices, They 
have fair stocks of dry lumber. 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 7.—Rail trade prices are holding, and 
some business is trickling in. A mill sales 
representative stated that dealers are letting © 
their stocks get low, and that any demand © 
on the yards would be immediately felt in = 
mill orders. Mills are reluctant to quote on > 
purely cutting specifications. Prices on items 
in large supply are weak, while asking priceg 
for cutting specifications are firm. No prices = 
are strong. Commission buyers report much 
competition. 

The Douglas fir log market has settled at 
a new level of $12, $18 and $25, with $10 and © 
$12 the going prices for hemlock logs. Some 
sales of high grade logs, however, are: stil] 
being made at the old list price of $1 higher, 
and some are selling below the new list. The - 
cedar log market has stiffened slightly, but ~ 
prices are greatly unsettled. Production at 
camps which produce logs for the open 
market is down to about 10 percent of normal, 
and curtailment will be even greater in July 
and August. The mills now cutting logs at 
their own camps will have to suspend opera- 
tions during the fire season. The volume of 
logs in the water is declared not to be ex- 
cessive considering the impending summer 
curtailment, as output is below 60 percent of 
the industry’s capacity. 

The shortage of cheap shingle logs and 
curtailment of shingle production to about 
55 percent of mill capacity, are the two prin- 
cipal reasons for a recent advance in shingle 
prices. The new prices have not yet been 
adopted by all mills, but have already shaken 
loose some business. One selling agency for 
four American shingle mills announced new 
prices averaging 15 to 20 cents a thousand 
higher. Another large producer has raised 
prices about 20 cents, and stated that its 
mills would close tonight for an indefinite 
period. Wholesalers, in many instances, have 
also advanced prices. Mills are refusing 
orders offered at recent low prices. All ad- 
vances were effective June 6. 

Joe Kennedy has closed out the Peerless 
Lumber Co., which has been leased by Emery 
R. See, who about July 1 will start the 
Emery R. See Lumber Co., retailer. 

The Rainier Valley Lumber Co. is construc- 
ting a building having an area of 9,000 square 
feet, for use as a millwork plant. 4 

K. W. Steinhart, superintendent Elliot Bay 
Mill Co. has resigned and will build a retail © 
lumber yard at 6055-35 Avenue S. W. West = 
Seattle. eq 

The Ravenna Lumber Co. is putting in @ 
stock of lumber at the former Dunn yard. ; 

H. C. G. Neubert, president Hartman- | 
Neubert Lumber Co., and Mrs. Neubert, left — 
Thursday for an extended European trip 
They will spend a month in Hamburg, Mf? 9 
Neubert’s old home, which he left 43 years = 
ago and re-visits for the first time. {a 

S. E. Martin, of Lincoln, Neb., formerly gem 
eral manager. Nebraska Material Co., accom- 
panied by his wife, was a visitor this week, ~ 
They left Lincoln May 4. by automobile and” 
have since toured through Arizona, New Mex- — 
ico, California, Oregon and Washington, and if 
on their way home will visit Spokane and 
Billings. ; 
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